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_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We uire that eve. y advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibi and intention to do all that he 
and that h are really worth the price ask 
for them. atent-medicine advertisements, and 


others of a like nature, can not be inserted at any 


price. 

Rates for Advertisementa. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
wil) be made as follows: 

On 10 lines an@ upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions or more, 20 per cent; 24 insertions or 
more, 25 per a 

On 48 lines (% column) and upward, 1 saceation,S per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, or 
more, 25 per cent; 24 insertions or more, 33} per 


cent. 

On 9% lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15, per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25‘per cent; 12 insertio 
or more, 38% per cent; 24 insertions or more, 


per cent. 

On 192 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions or more, 40 
per cent; 24 insertions or more, 50 per cent. 

No additional discount for electrotype advertise- 
ments. A. I. Root. 








CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Ree-.Journal, W’y ($1.00) 
With the Canadian Bee Journal, W’y ( Th) 


a 
_ 


With the Ree Hive, ( 30) 
With the Bee-Keepers’ Review, ( 50) 
With the British Journal, (1.50) 
With all of the above journals, 
With American Apiculturist, ( 7) 
With Bee-Keepers’ Advance and Poul- 
tryman’s Journal, ( 50) 
With American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 
With American Garden, (2.00) 


With Prairie Farmer, 
With Rural New-Yorker, 
With Farm Journal, ( 5 


3S 

s 
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With Scientific American, 00) 
Witb Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 
With Po gin eye i (1.00) 
With U. 8. Officia] Postal Guide, -50) 
With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 
With Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 
With Illustrated Home Journal, (1.00) 
With Orcbard and Garden, ( 50) 
With Cosmopolitan, (new sub. to Cos.) (2.40) 


[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada.) 


SEND forafree sample copy of the 
BEE JOURNAL — 16-page Weekly 
at $1 a year—the oldest, largest and 


cheapest Week:y bee-paper. Address 
16tfdb BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 














You canfnovlook over; thecback"No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS, Or any other periodical with satisfaction, un- 
less they are in some kind, ofa binder. Who has 
not said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have 
jast month’s journal! and it is nowhere to be found?” 
Put each No. in the Emerson binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously 
seen, even though it were months , 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 

ear) gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 
Ten, 005 mo age Table of prices of binders 
for any cal, mailed on application. Send in 
vour orders. A. I. Medina, Obio. 


‘ 





Names of responsibie parties will be inserted ip 
a of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annutn, 
when given once a wonth, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 








Undected Gusens 


FOR $1.00 FROM JULY 1ST TILL NOV. 1ST. 








Names inserted in thix department the first time with. 
out charge. After, 2H each inaertion, or $2.00 per year. 








Those whose names anpeat below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No ep hee ge is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shi They also agree to 
return the money at an me when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we willsend you another. Probably none wil! 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, iat Street, Col. Co., Pa. 7tfds9 
*Paul L. idhowaaing you Goula, La. Ttfdsy 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Ttfdse 


*Jos. Byrne, Ward’s Creek, East Baton Rouge 
7-4tfd Par., La. 

C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 21tfdss 

Wm. L. Ashe, Edwardsville, Mad. Co., Ill. 

J. M."Jenkins, hag, ny Ala. 

*Oliver Hoover & Co., «inka Northum- 
it berland Co., Pa. 

Abbott L. Swinson, Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N.C. 


5tfd 
C. R. Mitchell, Birmingham, Jeff*Co., Ala. 9tfdsd 
E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 9-8-1890 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 15tfds9 








Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La 7tfd89 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 7tfd-89 
R. B. Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 211fd88 
J. M. Jenkins, bh say, ag. la. 9tfds9 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N.Y. _ Itfd 
F. C. Erkel, La Sueur, La Sueur Co., Minn. 7-911d 




















A meritorious novelty, white as snow, first-rate 
eating, easily grown and kept, wonderfully roduc- 
tive. Free catak has fuller description of it, and 
prices (low) of Novelties and standards in SEEDS 
and PLANTS, also QUEENS. Send 30c for 5 tubers 
of STACHYS, a8 above; a root of the beautiful fra- 
grant CINNAMON VINE, which grows up rapidly 
each spring; a packet of PoWELL’'s, the most pro- 
ductive pole bean; of Hongy, a choice sweet corn: 
of FLOWER SEEDS, over 100 varieties, mixed, and 4 
small tuber of PoOTATUCK., a fine new early potato. 
All postpaid for only 30c. Five collections for $1.00. 

, Marshallville, 0. 
Mention this paper. 670 
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Vol. XVIII. 





A PR. 1, 1 590. 





TERMS: 81.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; - 
2Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 
10 or more, 75 cts. each. Single — 
ber, 5ets. Additions to clubs 

made at club rates. 
be sent to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


Establ ished in 18 7 3. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


Above are a tet /. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. cia per. ¥ U.P. U., 42 ets. per year extra. 


Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
span 60 ete. each. Sent pestenté. in the 
2 and Canadas. To all other coun- 
of the Universal Postal Union, 18 

per year extra. To all countries 








SHIPPING-CASES-SMALL SIZE. 


F. MUTH- STRONGLY ADVISES 
THEM. 


OUR FRIEND C, 


SHIPPING-CASES for comb honey are a very im- 
portant item for the bee-keeper as well as for the 
dealer. The safe arrival of comb honey depends 
principally on the shipping-cases; and, next to the 
quality of the honey, it is the case that makes the 
sale. We had very many shipments of comb honey 
this season, and, as in previous seasons, there were 
a variety of different-sized cases. We found inva- 
riably that the smallest cases were the safest in 
transit, and the first sold. If it were not for the 
mnutal interests of shipper and consignee, the disap- 
pointment, and, often, the unpleasant feeling cre- 
ated by the arrival of alot of comb honey in bad 
condition, should be cause enough to throw aside 
every case unfit for shipment. Asin previous sea- 
sons, we bad this winter also a number of large 
cases containing 48 1-lb. sections, and even 48 2 lb. 
sections, 45 to 60 Ibs. net of comb honey in a case. 
it is too much. A heavy case is invariabiy set 

own heavily, and ajar to one side seems to break 
a whole row of combs. The 24-lb. section-cases are 

great deal better, but they too are too large. 

By far the most practical, the safest in transit, 
and the most salable and the cheapest of all ship- 

ng-cases, are those containing 12 one-pound sec- 
tions. We shall hereafter offer none others for 
sale, and recommend only such to be used by our 
iriends and shippers. As a great many lots of 

mb honey pass through our hands, our opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with all kinds of 
ickages is second to none; and our judgment as to 
ie best package ought to be reliable. During the 
resent winter we had, among perhaps a dozen, on- 
ly one shipment of comb honey, 12 sections ina 


case, arrive in bad condition, while almost every 
other shipment in large cases arrived more or less 
damaged. The damage in those small cases was 
not great, and cou!d easily be seen, and the broken 
combs taken out and replaced by sound ones from 
another case. But nobody, unacquainted with it, 
can appreciate the job of overhauling a large lot of 
comb honey in large shipping-cases. One is at a 
loss to know what to do with the broken combs. So 
it is our candid and well-meant advice, that the 
large shipping-cases--go. CHas. F. MutH & SON. 
Cincinnati, O., Mar. 17. 


There is a good point here, my friends— 
one that I have often thought of. If we put 
up any sort of goods in large quantities, in a 
single package, the danger of destruction is 
much greater. A whole colony of bees, with 
sufficient stores to last them over winter, is 
too heavy to ship safely, while half of the 
bees and half of the stores would stand 
transportation without trouble. Now, the 
same is true with shipping-cases. But I 
confess that I should say twelve 1-Ib. sec- 
tions Would be going to the other extreme. 
The only objection is, however, there are 
too many pieces to handle, and the carriers 
are apt to get cross. It is true,a man might 
take one in each hand; but the average 
railroad man would prefer carrying 50 lbs. 
at once rather than 12 or even 25. Itseems 
to me that two 12-lb. cases side by side 
would work better. Again, how about pil- 
ing up 12-lb. cases? I have been told that 
much honey is damaged by being piled up 
in the car in such a way that it falls over or 
tumbles down. Your experience, however, 
in favor of the little cases is pretty hard to 

et around. I wonder somewhat that other 

oney-dealers and commission men have 
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not emphasized this matter before. I have 
seen some very pretty cases in the large 
cities, made to hold 18 or 20 sections. 


EEE 
ARTIFICIAL INCREASE. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES THREE WAYS. 








A CORRESPONDENT wishes me to give in GLEAN- 
INGS some of the different plans used in making 
swarms artificially, as it is termed. Ip complying 
with this request I will give the three plans which 
have proved the most satisfactory with me; but be- 
fore doing so I first wish to say, that, for this locali- 
ty, I prefer natural swarming to any plan of artifi- 
cial increase where only one swarm is allowed from 
each old colony, and where suid swarm wil! issue in 
time to prepare both old and new colonies in good 
shape for the honey barvest. The first plan I will 
give of urtificial increase is what is termed by some 
the * nucleus plan.” 

To be of the most value the nucleus should be 
formed eighteen or twenty days before the honey 
harvest, by having enough bees in it to protecta 
frame two thirds full of brood, the larger part of 
which should hatch during the first four or five 
days, while said comb should contain some eggs 
just laid, is possible. Besides this frame of brood 
and bees, the nucleus should contain a frame hav- 
ing a pound ortwoof honey in it, the whole being 
set inahive and confined by means of a division- 
board. The next day after making, a mature 
queen-cell should be given, or newly hatched queen 
introduced. In about ten days, if all proves favora- 
ble, the young queen will be laying, when I go to 
the hive from which I formed the nucleus, and se- 
lect a frame of brood, nearly all of which are gnaw- 
ing out of the cells, and add this to the nucleus, al. 
ways putting a frame of comb or comb foundation 
into the old colony to take the place of the one 
taken out, otherwise too much drone comb would 
be built; for colonies that are allowed to build comb 
under these conditions nearly always build drone 
comb. I now wait four or five days, when ! goto 
the old colony and take out four frames of brood, 
from which all the bees are shaken as they were 
from the last-mentioned comb, when I carry them 
to the nucleus. I now fill out each hive with empty 
comb of foundation, and put on the surplus ar- 
rangement. By the above each colony is made of 
about equal strength, and the brood is so taken out 
of the old hive that the colony does not have a de- 
sire toswarm. This old colony will have the most 
field-bees for the first week or so, but the other will 
soon make the stronger colony of the two. 

THE SECOND PLAN. 

My second plan is to make one colony from each 
old one, on the principle of division of bees instead 
of division of brood, asin the above case. In using 
this plan we must have queen-cells nearly mature 
by the time our first colonies are preparing to 
swarm. Having such cells on hand, I go to a colony 
preparing to swarm, or one that bas its hive full of 
bees and brood, and move it to one side of the old 
location, 80 as to put a new hive in its place. Ifa 
hive is not fullof brood and bees, do not touch it; 
for it is useless to try to increase bees till such is 
the case. I now look over the combs till I find the 
one having the queen on it, when I place said comb 
in the new hive. I next give them a frame having 
some honey in it, and then fill out the hive with 
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empty comb or foundation, when about two-thirds 
of the bees in the old hive are shaken in front of 
the new hive and allowed to runin. After this |] 
arrange the frames back in the:old hive, putting a 
division-board in place of the frames taken out, 
when the old hive is carried to a new location where 
I wish it toremain. After the bees thus removed 
have become reconciled to their queenless condi- 
tion I give them one of the nearly matured cells, or 
a virgin queen which will soon be laying. In this 
way | have secured my new swarm, controlled ali 
after-swarming, and introduced my young queen, 
all to my likiog and witu but little trouble. 
MY THIRD PLAN. 

This is one which I use on the weaker colonies, 
or those which do not get ready to swarm up to ten 
days before the honey harvest, when I proceed to 
make colonies from them as follows: A hive is fill- 
ed with frames of empty comb, and placed upon 
the stand of one of these colonies which have not 
swarmed, and all the boxes are taken off and placed 
thereon, then all the bees are sbaken and brushed 
off their combs of brood and honey, in front of the 
hive, into which they will run as fast as shaken off. 
Thus I have a colony that is ready for the noney 
harvest, as they have the queen, bees, and partly 
filled boxes all in readiness for work. Previous to 
this nuclei bave been started, sol have plenty of 
laying queens to use as I need them. I next take 
all the combs of brood from which the bees were 
brushed, except one, arranging them in the hive 
the bees were shaken out of, and carry them to the 
stand of another colony which has not swarmed. [| 
next take the comb of brood which was left out, go 
to one of the nuclei, take out the frame having the 
laying queen onit, and place the frame of brood in 
its place. Take the frame—bees, queen, and all— 
and set it in the place left vacant for it when ar- 
ranging the combs of brood. Now put on the box- 
es, and, having all complete, I move the colony to a 
new stand and set the prepared hive in its place. 
Tous I have a laying queen and enough of her own 
bees to protect her, together with a hive filled with 
combs of brood, and all the field-bees from the re- 
moved colony. The loss of bees to the removed 
colony stops the swarming impulse, and in about 
a week they have so regained their loss that they 
are ready for the boxes again. In this way I make 
one colony from two old ones, but have all in the 
best possible condition to take advantage of the 
honey harvest. These plans ali look toward a host 
of bees in time for the harvest, with no desire to 
swarm; and thus having them gives an assurance 
of a large crop of honey. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 17. 


Old friend, it was rather pleasant, while 
reading the above, to feel that you and | 
agree exactly, at least in all essentials, in 
regard to the matter of artificial increase ; 
and Ido not know that I have any thing to 
add, unless it would be to wait until the 
time for natural swarms, and let the most 
of them swarm naturally if they would. I! 
they do not seem disposed to do so, then di- 
vide ; but as so much more honey is secured 
from those that do not swarm, unless | were 
especially anxious for increase I think | 
should say, as father Quinby (if I am cor- 
rect) once said : ** Those that swarm do wel! 
but those that do not swarm at all do better. 
The number of colonies in a given locality, 
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however, should be considered. Where the 
field is good, and not enough to gather the 
product, the honey gathered unitedly by the 
old stock and the new may often exceed 
that from the colony that does not swarm at 
all. In this case it would be the other way : 
Those that do not swarm do well, but those 
that do swarm do better. 


—— oO 
NOMENCLATURE, AGAIN. 


DR. MILLER GETS US INTO MORE TROUBLE. 








AND now our friend “over the border,’’ on page 
133, tries to soothe me into satisfaction with the ex- 
isting status of apicultural nomenclature. Perhaps 
I am unnecessarily exercised, but I will take at 
least a little space to reply to Mr. McKnight. I sup- 
pose I must plead guilty to being “*the inventor of 
that inappropriate phrase, T super.’’ Mr. McKnight 
asks, ‘‘Is there any super in use that bears the 
slightest resemblance tothe letter T?”’ No: things 
are not always named from their resemblance to 
something else. The Langstroth hive is not so 
named on account of its resemblance to the good 
old man of that name, neither is it named movable- 
comb hive on account of any resemblance, but it has 
the latter name because of its contents, just as the 
‘! super is s0 named because it contains T tins; and 
I can hardly believe it takes as vivid an imagination 
as our friend thinks, to see a resemblance between 
the T tin and the letter I. Hold one upside down in 
your hand, friend McKnight, and look at the end of 
it. Isn’t ita pretty plain letter’? Why, the super 
just named itself. 

Friend McKnight, you say, “ It is no misnomer to 
call the box in which comb honey is sent to market 
acase.”’ I didn’t say it was. I don’t think it is. 
But is it true that ‘‘case”’ always means the thing 
to ship in, and “crate” the thing on the hive, as 
you seem tothink? That’s just what I object to— 
the confusion in the matter, for I think your 
‘case’ is often called a ‘“‘crate,’’ and vice versa. 
Look in Heddon’s book, *‘ Success,’ and you will 
find in the index and in the body of the book, 
“shipping crate’’ and ‘surplus case.’’ Even so 
elegant a writer as Prof. Cook telis of “shipping 
crates’ in his Manual, although he also talks of 
“crates” onthe hive. If we discard altogether the 
word “crate,” I think we may without difficulty 
settle on *‘ super” and “shipping-case,”’ and possi- 
bly the latter may simply be called ‘‘ case.”’ 

No, I am not reconciled to the definition of apiary 
us ‘a place where bees are kept,’’ even with so good 
authority asthe A BC; neither does it assist any to 
cite “the terms aviary, hennery,’’ etc. An aviary 
isan aviary, even without a bird init; but if you 
establish an out-apiary, can you say you have an 
&)iary there before you have hauled your first colo- 
ny there, or after you have taken all away? 

friend Root, in that same A BC, under the head 
of Foul Brood,” you say, “ Having had to treat 
nearly one-half of our apiary,”’ ete. Now, do you 
mcan you treated one-half of the“ place where bees 
are kept’? Under *‘ Wintering,” you quote Mr. 
Langstroth as saying, ‘* When my apiary was man- 
ared chiefly for the sale of Italian queens.’’ Was 
the “place”? managed ? When you say Mr. A has 
a arger apiary than Mr. B,’’ do you mean Mr. A 
keeps his beesin a larger “place”? Does not the 
8icc of an apiary depend upon the number of colo- 





nies rather than the number of square feet ? Piease 
give us a definition for apiary that shall define the 
word as generally used. 

But the term that‘ exercises” me most is the 
name “International American Bee Association.” 
It was adopted, I think, without discussion, and, as 
I thought, rather hastily. The name is too long, 
and sounds a good deal bigger than the society; 
and if shortened, as some suggest, into simply 
“International,” the case is, if any thing, still worse. 
“ [nternational”’ suggests a union of a number of 
nations, and sounds altogether too ‘‘spread eagle.” 
[t seems to me that the old name, “ North Ameri- 
can,” is much better. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Now, look here, doctor; I am not going 
to reply very much, for I do not want to get 
into a muss about names. Let me suggest, 
however. that ‘‘apiary’’ means the whole 

lant — bees. hives, and every thing else; 

ut I still think it could be appropriately 
called apiary, even if every last bee should 
die in wintering. It will be an apiary as 
long as the things are left standing in just 
that predicament. If somebody should clear 
the hives all off, or stack them up in a heap, 
and set fire to them, then it would be an 
apiary no longer. As it is a subject, how- 
ever, of little importance, comparatively, 
I think we can drop it for the present. 





<< 


THE ALFALFA BOOM. 


a 





A CAUTION TO THOSE WHO EXPECT TO LEAVE 
GOOD HONEY PASTURAGE AT HOME FOR ALFAL- 
FA FIELDS. 





Friend Root:—I notice, from time to time, men- 
tion made in GLEANINGS of alfalfa; and so far the 
items have been such as to give one who is unac- 
quainted with the sections of country where alfal- 
fa is raised, the impression that it would be a bo- 
nanza to just get with a good big apiary in the 
midst of such pasturage. I can speak of California 
so far as alfalfa is concerned, from actual observa- 
tion, as | have made several trips here since 1875. 
I write as Ido, more as a warning, to have any who 
might anticipate leaving a good honey pasturage 
in the East, fully investigate before taking much 
risk in the alfalfa boom. It seems to me, that, 
from what Ihave seen in GLEANINGS so far in re- 
gard to alfalfa, bas savored a little bit of a desire to 
boom the localities in which the writers live, and 
get a little free advertising; but I know there may 
be exceptions. Now asto my views of this matter. 
1. Alfalfa can not be successfully raised profitably, 
except in a warm climate, and, as a rule, it needs to 
be irrigated. Asa general thing it is raised in lo- 
calities where the only vegetation is from irriga- 
tion, and, consequently, not much else grows which 
produces honey. 2. Alfalfa is ready to cut about as 
soon as it is nicely in blossom; and especially where 
there are such large fields of it, they are anxious to 
get the first crop out of the way as soon as possible, 
so as to get the next, and so on tothe next. I have 
noticed a great deal, and the above seems to be the 
rule. 3. If acrop is left for seed it is usually the 
third one; and at that season of the year there is 
no dew, and the weather is very hot and dry, anda 
hot north wind blows a good share of the time, so 
that I can’t see very much show for the bees to 
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gather honey from alfalfa with any certainty, in 
California at least. I bave talked the matter over 
a good deal with bee-men here, in different locali- 
ties, and they are of the same opinion—not but that 
alfalfa will and does produce nice honey, but it is 
made into hay so soon, instead of honey; and that 
isnotall. If you want to get where your system 
will soon be loaded with malaria, just go and live 
in a locality where they raise large fields of alfalfa, 
and irrigate them four or five times a year. 
Nordhoff, Cal., Mar. 12. C. A. SAYRE. 
Friend §., 1 made a good many inquiries 
in regard to alfalfa while I was in Califor- 
nia, and the substance of the reports seemed 
to be very much as you give it. After I got 
home, however, und saw the statements that 
came from Arizona and Idaho, I felt a good 
deal disgusted to think that I had made 
such a lengthy trip and had not seen alfalfa 
honey atall. I am inclined to think the lo- 
cality makes the difference. I am surprised 
at what you say about malaria. I did not 
know that irrigation was ever carried to 
such an extent as to produce any thing of 
the kind, especially in hot and dry regions. 


oO 
MANUM TAKING A VACATION. 
A VISIT WITH K. L. SMITH. 


I HAVE noticed that vacations are very fashiona- 
ble; and wishing to be in fashion, I decided, after 
preparing my bees for their long winter's rest, to 
take a vacation and visit some of our Vermont bee- 
keepers of whom we hear but little through the pa- 
pers. Therefore, Nox. Ist I started out with my 
grip-sack in one hand and camera in the other; and 
by the aid of horse and steam power I soon landed 
inthe town of Fairfax, where resides one of my 
dearest friends, Mr. C. C. Gillette, at whose home I 
very pleasantly and profitably spent several days. 
Although Mr. Gillette is not a bee-keeper, he is an 
interested reader of GLEANINGS. 

The next day after my arrival, Mr. G. kindly pro- 
posed to take:me to the apiary of Mr. K. L. Smith, 
which proposition I quickly accepted, and we were 
soon on the road, winding our way along the banks 
of the beautiful Lamoille River for about two miles, 
with old Mount Mansfield constantly staring us in 
the face; and as I was just fairly enjoying the 
beauties and pleasures of the drive, Mr. G. reined 
up to a pleasantly located home. As I alighted 
from the carriage, a gentleman about 50 years of 
age stepped out of what proved to be atin-shop and 
honey-room, and greeted us very cordially as I ask- 
ed if this was Mr. K. L. Smith. The following con- 
versation took place: 

“Is this Mr. K. L. Smith?” 

“Yes, my name is Smith.” 

“Well, sir, my name is Manum.” 

“What! Manum the bee-man?” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 keep a few bees; and as I was visit- 
ing friends so near you I thought 1 would call.” 

“Tam awful glad to see you. Walk right in here 
gentlemen. This is my honey-house and tin-shop,”’ 
eaid Mr. 8. 

“Then you are a tin-smith, a bee-smith, anda 
supply-smith, I conclude, Mr. Smith?” 

“ Yes, lam atin-smith by trade, and I werk at it 
when not busy with the bees; and when buying my 
supplies I buy a few extra, to furnish those about 
me who keep only a few swarms of bees.” 
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‘““What are you doing here, Mr. 8.? are you ex 
tracting bug-juice?”’ 

‘*No; my bees did not get much of that this year. 
This is white honey.”’ 

‘“*]l see you have the Novice extractor. Do you 
like it?’ 

“Yes, very much. It seems to do the work very 
nicely.”’ 

“Is it not rather late and cool to extract honey 
and do a good job?” 

“Yes, rather; but these area few combs I drew 
out of the hives during the honey-flow, and held as 
a reserve to feed such colonies as might be short of 
winter stores, but as my bees all filled up nicely 
this fall, lam now extracting the honey from these 
reserve combs; and by keeping the room very 
warm, as you see it is, I have no difficulty in throw- 
ing the honey all out.” 

‘** You do not feed much sugar for winter stores, | 
should judge,” I asked. 

**No; I have never fed any sugar, as I have so far 
succeeded in securing honey enough for winter.” 

“Do you find ready sale for your honey about 
home?” 

“Yes. I bave never had any difficulty in selling 
all I get. This yearI sell comb honey at 18 and ex- 
tracted at 15 cents per |b. I put up my extracted in 
5-lb. pails; and my comb honey, which is in 1-\b. 
sections, is put up in these small show-cases. , | 
leave a case of honey at each of our stores, within 
easy reach of me, with the understanding that my 
price is so and s0, and that lam totake back what- 
ever is not sold. But I never have to take back 
any. There, you can see that these show-cases 
have a glass on one side, s0 as to show the honey to 
good advantage. The cover closes down tight, and 
is held down by a hook so no flies can get to the 
honey. This package seems to suit our merchants 
better than any other I have tried, as many will 
handle my honey now who would not before I used 
these cases.” 

“Mr. Smith, I believe you are taking the right 
course to sell your honey. If more of us would 
adopt this method of working up a home trade we 
should hear less about our city markets being glut- 
ted with honey as they are some seasons. | had 
thought of this same method, but have never put it 
into practice; but I believe I will hereafter. How 
many colonies of bees have you, Mr. S.?” 

**T have 80 that I intend to winter.” 

“ How long have you kept bees?” 

“TI commenced 16 years ago with a few box hives; 
and soon hearing of your Bristol I ordered one 0! 
youtotry. I liked it so well that the next season | 
ordered 40 more and now I have 80. LIalso have a 
few Simplicity and Langstroth hives, but I like the 
Bristol better than either of the others, for ] can 
winter my bees out of doors in them if I wish, 
which would not be safe in the single-walled hives; 
and, besides, the Bristol is so convenient in suln- 
meron xccount of so much room in the cap; and tt 
is not so necessary to set them in the shade.” 

**Do you winter any of your bees indoors?” 

“ Yes, all that are in single-wall hives.” 

** Which do you prefer?” 

“ Well, all things considered I prefer outdoor Ww!" 
tering, as I get the earliest swarms from those wit 
tered on summer stands, and I also have less spri's 
dwindling with those wintered outdoors.” 

“Do you find the business profitable?” 

‘““Yes, My bees have paid me something every 
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year, Some years more than others. Let us go out 
into the apiary.” 

“Mr. Smith, you have a very pretty yard indeed. 
Isee you have ahigh tight board fence on three 
sides, and a cedar hedge on the fourth side. Do 
you consider this high fence beneficial to the bees 
the year round?” 

“ Yes, I do. Before I built it] had much spring 
dwindling; but since I put up the fence 1 have but 
little, and the fence prevents the snow from drift- 
ing around and over the hives; and when we have 
a high wind, my hives are not blown over as they 
were when unprotected. And, again, as my hives 
can not be seen from the road, people driving past 
are not so afraid as they would be if they could see 
the hives. Therefore, taking all in all, lam well 
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pleased with the fence.” 
Said I, ** I should like to makea picture of your 
apiary, if you have no objection.” 





K. L. SMITA’ 

“Certainly not. 
do 90," 

I replied, ** Very well; then you may stand out 
here among the hives, and your little son just at 
your right, while your daughter stands a little way 
further, 80 as not to be in the shade of the trees. 
By the way, Mr. Smith, I have been told that you 
lost your wife some years ago, and that this 14 year- 
old daughter does all of your housework.” 

“ Yes, my daughter has done our work since her 
mother died, with what little assistance 1am able 
to render her.”’ 

“Mr. Smith, I can truly sympathize with you, as I 
buried my wife nearly a year ago. You are very 
fortunate indeed in having so capable a daughter 
tolook after your housework. There, now, all re- 
main perfectly still,asJ am going to expose the 
Place. Allready! There, all is over.” 

“Why, pa,’’ said the boy, “ has the man taken our 
Picture go quick?” 

“ Yes, my son, I suppose he has.”’ 


I should be pleased to have you 
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“* How did he do it, pa? 
it?” 

*T suppose,” said the father, “the picture is in 
that box sitting up there. Good-morning, Mr. Al- 
len,” said Mr. Smith; “‘ you are just a little too late 
to have your picture taken. Mr. Manum, this is 
Mr. H. A. Allen, of Milton, who is also a bee-keep- 
or.’” 

‘“*Mr. Manum, I have heard so much of you that I 
feel quite well acquainted, and perhaps you will re- 
member that I have ordered queens of you several 
times; and I must say that I like your strain of 
dark Italians. In my opinion they ure (he bees we 
want for business.’’ 

‘“*How many colonies have you, Mr. Allen?’ I 
asked. 

‘*T have 25, all in the Bristol hives.” 

** Do either of you take GLEANINGS?” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Smith," both of us, and I think 
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I didn’t see him; where is 
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it grows better and better every year. I don’t see 
how Mr. Root can afford to publish it for $1.00 per 
year, and give us two copies every month. Why! 
it is too cheap.” 

* Well, gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘I am glad to have 
met you. I shall now huveto bid you good-by, as 
Mr. Gillette has already waited for me a long time.” 

‘* What do you ask for those pictures, if 1 should 
want any of them?” said Mr. S. ’ 

“My price is $2.00 for the first six, then 25 cents 
each.” A. E, MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt., Mar. 1. 


Thank you, friend M., for the compliment 
that you and your friends pay GLEANINGS ; 
and may 1 emphasize alittle moral right 
here? There isa promise in the Bible to 
those who give good measure: ‘** Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
shaken down, pressed together, and runnin 
over.” Idonot mean by this that we shall 
give more than a just equivalent for the 
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proper price, especially for commodities 
that have a fixed price ; but I do mean that 
we shall most carefully avoid giving way to 
the temptation to scrimp, and to be small in 
deal. When you receive a stated sum fora 
day’s work, give a full honest day’s work. 
Do not scrimp at the beginning nor at the 
end. If any thing, work a little longer than 
ou bargain to do; and rather than do too 
ittle, go to the other extreme, and do a 
little more than is expected of you. In oth- 
er words, give good measure. If you are 
publishing a journal, work hard to make it 
worth the money to every subscriber. In- 
stead of disappointing them because of 
short measure, give them a pleasant sur- 
prise now and then in good measure; and 
in the end you will be pleasantly surprised 
by getting good measure back again; for 
does not the Bible say in that same verse, 
for with the same measure that ye mele withal, 
it shall be measured to you again? Now, I 
confess that the above looks a little bit as if 
I wanted to boast ; but 1 assure you, friends, 
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the swarmer to prevent the queen from returning 
to the home hive when a swarm issues. 

To better illustrate the working of the swarmer. 
we will suppose that hive No. 1 isthe fullcolony, and 
that No.2 is the empty hive, arranged to receive 
the bees in case a swarm issues. When a swarm 
comes off, the bees rush out pell-mell, and escape 
through any outlet handiest to them. 

Now, the experienced bee-keeper knows well that 
thousands of the bees, in order to escape from the 
hive, will be forced to passthrough the tube at the 
end of the swarmer; and as the queen can escape in 
no other way, she, too, also finds it most convenient 
to pass through the tube; and when once in the 
tube she must move on to the next exit, which 
leaves her in the empty hive. There she must stay, 
as it is impossible for her to retrace her steps 
through the tube, as experience with the drone and 
queen trap has demonstrated. 

While the queen is looking about for a place 
through which she can pass to join the bees, the 
swarm is flying in all directions in search of her, 
and in the course of a few moments the bees begin 
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to return to the home hive. 

Any one who has witnessed the return of aswarm 
of bees to a hive at swarming time has noticed that 
the bees return in great numbers and settle over a 
estes rr eee large area. They do not center at the entrance of 
AUTOMATIC SWARM-HIVERS. the hive as they do when working and returning 

- from the field. 

It is understood, of course, that the swarmer 
catches the queen when @ swarm issues. The bees 
miss her: and when they return, thousands of them 
will alight on the swarmer at the entrance of the 


+ : that Ido not. There is a great and wonder- 
; ful truth right here; and it is the truth I 
want you to look at—not A. I. Root. 
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THE INVENTION AND PRACTICABILITY OF. 
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I BELIEVE bee-keepers are always ready to be 
interested in and willing to invest their money in 
any thing that will lessen labor and enhance the 
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Set i profits of bee culture. Some time agol gave ade- 2¢W hive, when they at once discover their queen 
ape. af scription of an automatic swarm-hiver in the Amer- and readily enter and settle down to work. If only 
Rasta fy ican Bee Journal, and at the same time inserted ad- ©? Or two bees find the queen, they give the signal 
oe vertisements in nearly all the bee-publications. tthe others, andina few minutes all the swarm 


Since then I have received hundreds of calls for a Will have joined her, when they can be placed in 
full description and particulars of the swarmer. I ®20ther partofthe apiary. If a second swarm is 
mention this merely to show the interest bee-keep- ‘sired, the arrangement should be set as in the 


ers take in any new device applied to bee-keeping. first case. Bear in mind, that the empty hive 
No. 2 should be placed as near the home hive as possible 


The philosophy of this will be understood by all 
who keep bees. 

It is not necessary to attach a new hive to the 
swarmer to catch aswarm. A box soarranged that 
what few bees get into it while at work can easily 
escape, and 80 arranged. also, that the bees can get 
into it to join their queen when a swarm issues, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SWARKMER. 


The illustration represents the swarm hiver at- 
tached to two Bay State bee-hives. The entrance 
to this hive is 9°{ inches long, or wide, and *; of an 
inch high. The swarmer just fills the entrance. 
Now, if you examine the engraving you will see 
that the part through which the bees pass is nothing 
more than a box made of light materia], having one 
side covered with perforated metal. Thus far the 
swarmer is constructed exactly like the lower sec- 
tion of the drone and queentrap. While the queen 
and drones pass into the drone-trap over the en- 
trance, the bees and queen, when a swarm issues, 
are compelled to pass out at the end of the swarm- 
er through the metal tube into the empty hive. The 
game arrangement that prevents the drone and 
queen from getting out of the drone-trap is used in 





will do as well asa hive. The bees can be trans- 


ferred toa hive at any time during the day. Later 
on I will illustrate this arrangement. 
TO WHOM BELONGS THE CREDIT OF THIS INVEN 


TION ? 

Since the swarmer was described in one of the 
leading bee-papers, some half a dozen persons ca!< 
out and claimed it as theirinvention. Every one was 
free to acknowledge the fact, that, where I use 
perforated metal, they use screen wire; yet they 
claim my invention as their own. One man ‘1 
Canada says he used the same thing 20 years avo. 
I think he is somewhat mixed on his dates, consi(- 
ering the fact that perforated metal was unknown 
to the bee-keepers of America till D. A. Joncs 
brought it this country about ten years ago. 

Wenham, Mass., March 6, 1899. HeNRY ALLEY. 

Inasmuch as letters and models have been 
coming in in regard to non-swarmers, Ernest 
asked friend Alley to describe his inven- 
tion above; and I wish to remind ovr 
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younger readers that this whole matter of 
automatic swarming is old. Ever since 
father Quinby invented a queen-yard, to- 
ward twenty years ago, automatic machin- 
ery for hiving swarms has been again and 
again brought up and described—yes, and 
patented. Someof the inventors declared 
that the machines worked beautifully, and I 
um inclined to think they sat and watched 
the hives, not only hour after hour, but day 
after day, to see the thing ‘** go off.” Now, 
although some of them have hived swarms 
to some extent, sooner or later all have 
been dropped. As I understand it, friend 
Alley does not claim any particular inven- 
tion about it, more than substituting per- 
forated zine for screen wire. Furthermore, 
if lam correct, all the excitement so far 
about it is only on paper. It has never been 
tested in swarming time at all. The sug- 
gestion of using a light cheap box in place 
of a bee-hive is a good one. But this might 
make mischief ; for if the owner did not get 
around to see to it, combs of honey might be 
built in this box. On this account I would 
suggest having in this cheap box a few 
frames of wired foundation, or empty combs. 
noe he 
RAMBLE NO. 22. 


RAMBLER MAKES SEVERAL CALLS, AND FINALLY 
HAS A MISHAP. 








BEFORE going another step, the Rambler would 
say that Shoreham has much mud after a day’s 
rain. It is clay mud, too, of the very best kind. 
Ordinary mud will occasionally drop off from a per- 
son’s feet. But every bit of Shoreham clay sticks 
with brotherly love. In our own perambulations 
around Bro. Larrabee’s we didn’t know but the 
whole farm would go with us. Shoreham farmers 
are noted for sticking to their farms, and no won- 
der; for a good share of a man’s farm sticks to him. 
It’s a case of mutual stickiness. 

CREAM-HILL APIARY. 

One cloudy morning, Bro. John proposed a visit 
to the Cream-Hill Apiary. The Rambler had heard 
of this famous apiary while on the wild and rocky 
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MISS WOLOUTT’S CRKAM-HILL APLAKY AND HUNEY- 
HOUSE. 
shores of Lake George; and from the description 
given, he supposed this to be the very creamiest 
apiary in all Vermont, both in relation to bees and 
people. We found, however, that it derived its 
name from being located near the Cream-Hill Stock 
Farm and Creamery, where imported Holsteins fur- 
nish the lacteal fluid. 
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Cream-Hill Apiary is conducted by the young 
veiled lady whose por! rait is given on page 670, 1889 
—Miss Georgiana Wolcott. 

This apiary was established by Miss Wolcott’s 
father, who was a very energetic and enthusiastic 
apiarist; but he was taken from his family and the 
busy pursuits of life, to the home beyond. 

The apiary contains about 130 colonies and a 
pretty honey-house. The Bristo) hive and clamp is 
used. The comb honey we saw here had a gilt-edged 
look, and, when crated, was marked, “Fancy,” 
“ Choice,’”’ and “Light Weight,.’’ according to the 
quality. Among the appliances for the easy hand- 
ling of swarms wasavery convenient swarming- 
box. The swarm was hived in this box, and con- 
veniently carried by the handles to the Bristol hive, 
which, when planted, is never moved. 

Miss Wolcott is trying to solve the problem of 
mixed bee-keeping by mixing in schoolteachiny, 
and she seems to be successful. When crowded 
with work, however, Mr. Holmes is near at hanc to 
help. 

Our clouds of the morning changed to dripping 
skies, and we rather sadly wended our way home. 
The steady rain pattering on the roof of the Larra- 
bee mansion caused the Rambler to dream of milk- 
ing cows in empty tin pails; and now and then, 
floating mistily around the chamber, would appear 
a bevy of school-ma’ams waving the ever-ready 
birch rod. The Rambler and John H. both passed a 


bad night. Inthe morning the latter was no lon- 
ger genial. He had the toothache, and kicked the 
cat, and didn’t care ducats about Cream-Hiill 
apiaries. 


THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE APIARY, 
Mr. R. H. Holmes lives but a few miles from Bro. 
Larrabee’s; and after another muddy drive we 


rm 
MK. K. H. HULMMES’ APLARY. 


were in his yard. Mr. Holmes, we believe, devotes 
his entire time to honey-proeduction, and has the 
care of several apiaries. He uids Miss Wolcott, and 
also cares for Miss Douglas’ bees. In accordance 
with the name ot his apiary, he paints his hives the 
colors of his country’s flag. The name is original 
with him, as he then knew of no other apiary by 
that name. The Bristol hive is used, and comb 
honey secured. We found Mr. H. a careful work- 
man, and his yard presented a neat appearance. A 
small wire-cloth house was near the center of the 
yard, in which to handle bees. The Given founda- 
tion-press is used, and the Rambler never saw 
pressed foundation made so evenly as Mr. Holmes’. 
We believe he uses it exclusively in bis sections. 
Mr. Holmes puts up his honey in even-weight 
crates, sorting and weighing the sections before 
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crating. He has some demand for half-pound sec- 
tions, and fills a limited number of them. His ex- 
hibit at the Vermont State Fair attracted much at- 
tention. It was gotten up ina very original man- 
ner. He carried out his “red, white, and blue”’ 
idea by making his honey-exhibit into a flag as 
shown in the sketch. 





HOLMES’ FLAG MADE OF SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


The white stars and stripes are one-pound sec- 
tions of honey. The rest is wood, and painted in col- 
ors. 

Mr. Hoimes is deacon and Sunday-schoo!l super- 
intendent in the Congregational church at Shore- 
ham, andis aman thought much of in the communi- 
ty. His home is enlivened by wife and children. 

From Mr. Holmes apiary we made a short journey 
to see Miss Marcia A. Douglass, ex secretary of the 
Vermont Bee-keepers’ Association. Though own- 
ing 30 swarms, and interested in bees and bee- 
journals, she is at present nota bee-keeper. Mr. 
Holmes keeps the bees and hives the swarms while 
she attends to the swarms of ladies and girls who 
will deck their heads out with those things called 
bonnets, hats, etc. 

From what the Rambler saw, we should judge 
thatthe millinery store was run with 1he same suc; 
cess that the bees were. Miss Douglass regrets 
that circumstances compe! her to keep from among 
the busy hum of her pets. The Rambler was ill at 








RAMBLER'S MISHAP. 


ease in the store among so much gaudy finery, and 
was constantly afraid he would smash something. 
We regretted to see so many birds of brilliant plum- 
age used to decorate hats. We were told they came 
from tropical climes; but if every millinery shop 
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all over the land is stocked up with them, the: 
millions must be killed every year to supply the 
demands of fashion. The Rambler got off into » 
reverie over the right and wrong of it. 

We bade Miss Douglass farewell, and took our d« 
parture; but we knew we could not leave without x 
mishap. Our umbrella tried to carry off some ot 
the fancy hats. 

We envied our friend John, who seemed to bear « 
charmed life among so much finery. He had won 
derfully recovered his geniality within the last 
hour; forgot his toothache, and laughed at the Rawm- 
bler’s predicament. 

We bad a slow ride in the rain and mud again, and 
the next morning we bade good-by to our very kind 
friends. We wanted to shake the mud from our 
feet, not in animosity, but we didn’t want to carry 
the precious Shoreham soil away. We did, how- 
ever, and some of it yet sticks tothe RAMBLER. 

Now, look here, old friend ; Medina Coun- 
ty has from time immemorial], had undisput- 
ed possession of the honor of being reckoned 
the banner county, not only in the State of 
Ohio, but any other State, for clay mud. 
The “ dobe”’ on the mountains of California 
has a little advantage in being more waxy 
than our clay here in Medina County ; but 
your vivid description of the Shoreham mud 
almost made us feel a little bit jealous. 
Well, we have had it for a steady six 
months without let-up or hindrance, and | 
am sure your Shoreham friends have not 
been favored to that extent. We are very 
sorry for your mishap in that millinery 
store, friend R. But then. if it had not 
been for that hook at the end of your um- 
brella we might not have had that glimpse 
of that pretty miss in trouble, shown in 
your sketch. Would it not be better to turn 
the hook of your umbrella down when you 
go off in a hurry, as you did there? 
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PEDDLING HONEY. 


A GOOD ARTICLE ON THE SUBJECT. 
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I BEGAN witb horse and buggy, going from hous¢ 
to house, and weighing out to each customer as | 
found sale for it. But that soon proved to be 
a slow and disagreeable business, as most customers 
would take only 2 or 4 pounds, and weighing out 
from the wagon with a spring balance was slow, 
uncertain, and a sticky, gummy business. I soon 
quit that, and began buying tin buckets that woud 
easily hold ten pounds. I put that amount into 
each, and going to the merchants, the lawyers, dcc- 
tors, and bankers, I would sell bucket and ail, 
charging only a trifle for the bucket. This way w:s 
a decided improvement, but still I lost something 
on the buckets, and occasionally I would finda man 
who wanted a less quantity; so to accommodzie 
that class, and save the loss on buckets, I went to 4 
tin-shop and bought quart tin fruit-cans and buck- 
ets by the dozen, getting them at reduced rat¢s 
The quart tins hold 3 pounds, and cost me 4 cen's 
each. I would sell them filled with honey at 40 cents 
each. I kept the quart tins back out of sight unt! 
I found a person who would not buy as much us & 
bucket of honey, and then I would present them, 
often making a sale with them where I had failed 
with a larger quantity. 

The gallon buckets cost me by the dozen 10 cents 
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each; the six-quart, 15 cents; and the eight-quart, 
»~ cents each, and I would weigh them out to my 
customers as 80 much honey, and at the same price, 
124 eents per pound—that is, 10 pounds, bucket and 
all, at $1.25. I quit going to the dwellings almost 
entirely, and canvassed Only the business portion 
of the towns. 

Allow me to say right here, that I worked hard 
and made very little money. My expenses were 
over $2.00 per day, and I lived as economically as I 
could. 

At towns where I was known, no one asked me if 
what I was selling was pure honey; but when I got 
further away from home, people began to look me 
in the eye and ask if that was bee honey. I would 
say in reply, * Taste and see for yourself.” “Oh!” 
they would say, “‘I.am told that it is made now to 
imitate so closely, that only a chemical analysis will 
show the difference. Even comb honey is made and 
filled by machinery so perfectly to imitate the work 
of the bee as to defy detection only by an expert.”’ 
This is the fruit of the ‘* Wiley lie.” 

I have found it more difficult to sell the comb 
than the extracted honey; in fact, I can sell three 
times as much of the extracted as I canof the comb 
honey, even at the same price. At Paducah, Ky., 
I sold at the same price, and the “ strained”’ honey, 
as they called it, was taken in preference every 
time. 

If we can, by heating and sealing up the honey, 
keep it from granulating, it would help things 
mightily; but am opposed to putting any thing 
into itto keepitin a liquid siate. I want to say, 
and tell the truth, ** There is nothing but pure hon- 
ey init.””. May God help us. J.G. NANCE. 

Gracey, Ky., Feb. 22, 1890. 

Friend N., we have had so many reports 
in favor of peddling honey that I am rather 
glad to get one like yours, for I am sure that 
a great many have tried it and become dis- 
couraged. We have tried it at different 
times, and never made it pay expenses un- 
less our boys took garden-stuff, fruit, or 
something of that sort, in connection with 
it. When they began to talk about comb 
lhoney made by machinery, why did you not 
offer them some of our reward cards to set- 
tle the matter? Amen to your concluding 
sentence. May God help us. not only to 
prosper, but to be honest. Keeping honey 
constantly in a liquid state, without occa- 
sional melting, is a pretty hard matter to 
Inanage. 

_—_ ED 60+ aa 
BOTTLING HONEY. 


FRIEND MOORE GIVES US SOME VALUABLE HINTS 
IN REGARD TO HANDLING LIQUID HONEY 
POR RETAIL. 








PUTTING extracted honey neatly and expeditiously 
ito square glass jars; together with cor king, label- 
iug, and tinfoiling the same, may seem at first sight 
un @asy task, but is in reality quite difficult. Inthe 
first place, the novice will be likely to daub, daub, 
daub, from first to last, unless great care is taken, 
ind a pan of warm water anda cloth is kept handy 
to clean up stray bits of honey; for it is the experi- 
ence of the writer that honey has a greater apti- 
tude for getting out of place than any other known 
article, and causes greater annoyance when out of 
piace. One of the greatest aids to neatness is to 
spread newspapers on the floor at the particular 
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places where honey is likely to be spilled, as be- 
tween the barrel and the melting-tank, and under 
the faucet of the can from which we are filling, and 
between the melting-tank and the can that receives 
the honey. 

Our experience has shown that it is preferable to 
melt honey out of barrels rather than to use tin 
cans, for the reason that the expense of the cans is 
saved, and that barrels are much safer to ship; also 
in melting the honey in cans (in our large boiler 
holding two 60-ib. cans), we find it somewhat difli- 
cult to get the exact melting-point, and to deter- 
mine just when the honey must be removed to 
avoid discoloring or darkening it; for it may not be 
generally known that honey may be darkened ef- 
fectually by overheating, even though water be be- 
tween the honey and the fire. 

A solid chunk of 601bs. of crystallized honey is 
slow to melt. In our practice we first remove the 
head of the barrel, then set it as close as may be to 
the double boiler, and shovel out the chunks of can- 
died honey into the inner boiler until it is nearly 
full; then close up all as tight as possible, and sub- 
jectit toa boiling heat for about one hour. Now 
dip out intoatin can set conveniently near, and 
one that is fitted with a large 1-inch faucet or 
honey-gate, for removing the honey. This tin can 
must be elevated to a level with the upper edge of 
the boiler, so as to avoid spilling the honey; for this 
one thing we must keep in mind from beginning to 
end, that honey will spill and daub all over every 
thing if you give it halfachance. I believe a per- 
son may be driven in disgust from the bee-business 
as surely by daub, daub, daub, as by sting, sting, 
sting. 

When the honey is all melted and canned, we are 
ready to prepare the glass jars to receive it. These 
square glass jars seem particularly fitted for re- 
tailing by grocers on account of the varied sizes, 
being 2-lb., 1-lb., %4-ib., and 5-oz. jars, retailing usu- 
ally for 40, 25, 15, and 10 cts. Here the range of 
prices suits every one, from the mother who wants 
only alittle forasick child, to one who wishes a 
full meal for several persons. Also they are par- 
ticularly desirable and acceptable to groce -9n 
because they make neat sheif goods,do no, daub, 
and require no weighing tosell. These jars pack 
well for shipping, and economize space. In prepar- 
ing the jars, first wash and reverse to drain, then 
take each jar and moisten one or three sides ac- 
cording to the size of your labels, and pass the jar 
to an assistant, who will stick on the gummed label 
easily and quickly. Gummed labels are far the best 
for convenience and expedition. After labeling, 
again reverse ina box so as to exclude dust, until 
needed; wash and label the entire lot of jars you 
need at once. This may seem an unimportant mat- 
ter; but if one does not attend carefully to all the 
little (?) details, and invent labor-saving methods, 
he will be apt to find it intolerable drudgery. For 
instance, in rinsing the jars we dip a jar under wa- 
ter with one hand, while the other hand places one 
reversed to drip. Thus much valuable time is sav- 
ed. 

When ready to fill, place a tin can on its side ata 
convenient height, with a slide honey-gate attached. 
Have a box full of washed and labeled jars at your 
right hand, and an empty box at your left, to re- 
ceive the filled jars. With practice one can fill them 
with great exactness, and without spilling very 
much. After the jars are filled, drop a cork loosely 
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on top of each, then take each in turn and press in 
the cork with the hand. A small lever-press can 
easily be made fur this purpose. if it is found too 
severe on the hands. 

Tinfoiling is next in order. Cut the foil in square 
pieces, so it will project beyond the bottle an inch 
on each side. Place the forefinger of the right 
hand on top of the tinfoil and bottle, to holdin 
place; with the left hand bring the two corners 
down 80 as to lap the neck of the bottle, and press 
the other portion down smoothly over it. The tin- 
foil can be easily pressed into position with the 
hands, and more dextrously and neatly than with 
any machinery. I[f you wish to make it very se- 
cure, moisten the neck of the jar with mucilage be- 
fore applying the tinfoil. Now as to the way we 
tinfoil: Well, we don’t tinfoil. We take beeswax 
3 parts, rosin 7 parts, and tallow 1 part in 10. Heat 
and mix thoroughly. Dip in the filled and corked 
jar % tolin.; withdraw instantly, and drip. Set 
away afew minutes before packing. The mixture 
must be quite hot, or too much adheres to the bot- 
tle. This gives an air-tight covering of a beautiful 
yellow color, much like the honey within. 

Cleveland, O., Mar. 15. H. F. MOORE. 


Friend M., one might know by reading 
your article that you have had large experi- 
ence in handling honey. I have sometimes 
wondered that other people said so little 
about the disagreeable feature in handling 
honey which you emphasize so well. I have 
visited bee-houses that were so danbed and 
stuck up that I conld hardly be induced to 
work in them. Yes, we have had some- 
thing in our own factory nearly as bad; but 
I think that most of the hands have learned 
what to expect when I find such ascene. I 
think likely [ do scold pretty hard when I 
see men setting their great boots into pud- 
dles of honey, and then go all through the 
rooms with the honey snapping and smack- 
ing at every Pe. Iam very much obliged 
to you fer the hint in regard to waxing the 
corks. We have tried several kinds of seal- 
ing-wax, but it did not seem to answer. If 
the mixture described is just what we want, 
we shall feel exceedingly obliged to you for 
the information. Friend Muth has just 
given usa hint in regard to getting corks 
into bottles, especially where they are pretty 
large. Boil them in water. and they will 
become so soft they can be forced into the 
bottles as if they were rubber. 

i 


HONEY-STRAINERS. 


FRIEND M’INTYRE TELLS US HOW THEY STRAIN 
HONEY BY THE TON IN CALIFORNIA. 





Don’t be alarmed at the heading. I mean strain- 
ers for straining extracted honey. Who has not 
been annoyed by a honey-strainer not working sat- 
isfactorily when in a hurry? yet no one writes 
about strainers. Sometimes California honey is so 
thick it is next to impossible to run it through 
cloth, or even wire cloth, without the strainer soon 
choking; consequently a great many devices have 
been invented to overcome the difficulty. I have 
visited many apiaries in this county, and did not 
find two strainers alike. Some have abandoned 
them altogether, and Jet the honey run directly 
from the extractor into the tank, and skim the 
tank every evening. Others have what might be 
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called a settler; it is usually a tin box about 14 inch- 
es square and 12 inches deep, with atin partition 
twoinches from one side, and running from the 
top down to within an inch of the bottom of the 
can. A pipe runs from that side of the can near the 
top to the tank; the honey passes down under the 
partition and up the other side, and out the pipe; 
but the bees, larvae, and bits of wax,remain on or 
near the top, and will not pass under the partition. 
This works well, and will not run over if the pipe 
is large enough. The reasons! do not use it are, 
because I must either set my extractor too high to 
work easily, or cuta hole in the honey-house floor 
to let the box down; then I don’t like to have 80 
pounds of honey standing in my strainer all the sea- 
son, especially when changing from one grade of 
honey to another; and it is some bother to get the 
honey strained that is left inthe strainer. When 
friend Root was here he said he would like to illus- 
trate my strainer in GLEANINGS, 80 I will send 
drawings and description. 





Fig 
1. 








Fig 
2. 





M’INTYRE'S HONEY-STRAINER. 


No. lis atin box 15x 18 in. inside, 6 inches deep, 
witha3-inch pipe in one end,2% inches from the 
bottom. No.2isabox made of half-inch pine, 15 x 
16 outside, 5 inches deep. The bottom is wire cloth, 
8 meshes to the inch. A piece % x 2x 15 is nailed 
on one end at the top; a little block, % inch cube, is 
nailed on each bottom corner. No. 2 sits down in 
No. 1, the wire cloth being held % of an inch from 
the bottom of No. 1. As the outlet is 2% inches 
from the bottom, the wire cloth will be about 1% 
inches below the surface of the honey. The honey 
passes down through the wire cloth, under the end 
of No. 2, that has the little board nailed on, up 
under the little board, and out of the pipe. This 
strainer stands on the floor of the honey-house, and 
the pipe passes out through the wall to a 7-ton tank 
outside. The extractor and capping-box stand up 
6 inches from the floor, and both empty into th: 
strainer. The strainer has never run over. You 
see it is a combination of the settling and straining 
principles. I skim off the bees, etc., once a day, be- 
cause I do not think it would be clean to leave them 
longer. I do not have to think about honey run- 
ning over for a week after commencing to extrac', 
as that is about the time usually taken to fill the 
tank. I sawsome parties extracting last season, 
where they let the honey run into a pail; and it was 
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amusing to see them jump when they would forget 
the pail a few minutes, for fear it would be running 
over. They have sold their apiary to me since then. 
| presume the wear and tear of having to watch 
that pail, and work at the same time, was too much 
for them, so they sold out. 

We have had a yard of rain this winter, up to 
date, and consequently expect a good honey sea- 
son. J. F. MCINTYRE. 

Fillmore, Cal., Jan. 27. 


Friend M., you have given us just exactly 
what I wanted in regard to arrangements 
for handling honey rapidly, as you do in 
California. I have tried running it intoa 
pail, and I assure you I never want any 
more of it. Lhope some of the friends in 
Wisconsin whom I visited will profit by 
your little bit of mony gh When I re- 
monstrated with them for running honey 
into a pail, ever so many objections were 
brought up against doing otherwise, such 
as having to lift the honey in combs if you 
do not lift it in the pail. My friends, you 
do not need to do either. Every extracting- 
house should have a basement. If you can 
not locate your honey-house on aside bill, 
I would make an artificial side hill, some- 
thing as farmers do with their bank barns. 
Wheel your combs of honey up an inclined 
plane to the upper room, where the extract- 
oris; or, if you choose, have your honey- 
tank in asort of cellar below the floor on 
which the extractor stands; or have some 
equivalent arrangement so that your honey 
will run by gravity out of your way, and let 
it take its own time to strain and settle. 
The arrangement described by friend M. 
seems to me to be about as good as any 
thing we can get. Our extractors are ar- 
ranged — especially the shorter ones — for 
running the honey directly into barrels. I 
feel quite satisfied, however, that a better 
way is to run it into a large tank first. Our 
cheap and simple arrangement of the cheese- 
cloth bag answers the purpose nicely so far 
as straining is concerned. The dead bees 
and bits of comb, ete., fall to the bottom of 
the bag, and the honey pushes its way 
through along the sides above the debris. 
Have several bags; and when oue gets full 
of trash. set it away to drain while a new 
one is put in the bung of the barrel. If you 
are taking out honey in great quantities, a 
larger bag will be needed—possibly wire 
cloth will be required to give the requisite 
strength. I am inclined to think, however, 
that the honey will be clearer and nicer 
when strained through cheese cloth than 
through wire cloth. 

—— er 
FASTENING HIVES TOGETHER FOR 
HAULING. 





FRIEND J. A. GREEN TELLS US HOW TO FLX THEM, SO 
IF YOU TIP THE WAGON OVER THE BEKS DON’T 
GET OUT. 


As the season is approaching when many bee- 
keepers, especially those running out-apiaries, will 
have considerable hauling of bees to do, it may be 
in order to add afew words to what has already 
been said on the subject. 

'o any one running out-apiaries, or who expects 
to move his bees to some other locality to catch a 
honey-flow, it is of the greatest importance to have 
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some method of fastening bees in the hives, and 
fastening the parts of the hive together that is 
cheap, simple, reliable, and easily and quickly ap- 
plied and removed. I hope I may be pardoned for 
thinking my way better than any that has yet been 
given. 

Let me say, at the start, that I would rather 
move bees in hives with plain square joints, if prop- 
erly fastened together, than in any kind of hivein 
which the parts telescope together. In the square- 
joint hives, if there are any cracks that will let bees 
out they may be easily seen and stopped up, while 
in those with telescoping joints I have frequently 
found, after getting under way with a load of bees, 
that a crack that seemed tight allowed the bees free 
passage. 

Your Dovetailed hive is nearly enough like mine 
for the same description of fastening appliances to 
apply to both. 

Into each edge of the bottom board, just below 
the middle of the hive, drive an 8-penny wire nail 
until there is about an eighth of an inch between the 
head and the wood. Drive two more into the cover 
to correspond. With these in every cover and bot- 
tom board, every hive in the yard is ready to be 
fastened together securely at the rate of about half 
a minute to each hive. 

Make a loop of stout wire—I use steel bale wire, 
No. 14—80 that it wil! just slip over the nail-heads 
from bottom-board to cover. The wire should be 
spliced with a “telegraph splice;’’ that is, the ends 
should not be twisted together, or returned on 
themselves, but each end should pass the other and 
then be twisted around it. 

Now take two sticks, two or three inches long, 
with the ends notched. Place these sticks between 
the wires on one side, and spread them apart until 
the wires are perfectly tight. If the wire is alittle 
rusty, the sticks, or ‘‘keys,’’ will hold better, 
though I have never known onetoslipif properly 
arranged. 





This makes a fastening that is entirely reliable 
for any ordinary handling or hauling, and by the 
use of a couple of nails or screws to hold the wires 
apart, or to keep the keys from slipping, will stand 
the roughest handling in shipping. Last fall I up- 
set with aload of bees I was hauling down a steep 
side-hill road, the wagon turning completely upside 
down, and piling the hives in a miscellaneous heap. 
No damage was done, except the splitting of the 
cleats to some of the cover-boards. The frames 
were at fixed distances, and not a comb was broken. 

In moving bees in hot weather, instead of the 
regular cover I use a frame covered with wire 
cloth. This frame is made of strips % square, with 
a cross-bar in the middle, into which the nails are 
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driven. The wire cloth is tacked on top of this, 
leaving a space between it and the frames. For 
the sake of safety, athin stripis tacked on top all 
around, binding the wire cloth securely. It should 
be so that, when the cover is laid on top, the hive is 
closed as perfectly as if the wire-cloth screen were 
not there, and no straggling bees can collect on 
the wire cloth. If you have many bees to move, 
you can prepare them a duy or more beforehand, 
without inconveniencing the bees, leaving only the 
entrances to be closed, the last thing. 

For closing the entrances, if wire cloth is used 
above there is nothing better than a plain square 
stick of wood, nailed or clamped over the entrance. 
In cooler weather, ventilation at the entrance is 
sufficient. To make a biock for closing the en- 
trance, take a stick of wood % square, and as long 
as the hive is wide. Recess one side * of an inch 
in depth, to within an inch of the ends. Now fold 
astrip of wire clothin the middle, and tack it on 
the stick so»sthat the folded edge is even with the 
projections at theends. Nail this against the en- 
trance. I have used screw clamps to fasten them 
on the hive, and like them very much, as, with 
them, there are no nails, tacks, or screws to be driv- 
en or drawn in fastening bees in or releasing them. 
The principal objection is the expense—five cents 
each, though they could probably be bought cheap- 
er in quantity. They ought to be among your 
counter goods. 

If you have but little hauling of bees to do, you 
may not care to have nails driven in all vour covers 
and bottom-boards. In this case, take strips 1 x 2, 
and as long as your hive is wide, and drive the 
nails into the ends. Put one of these under the 
hive, and one over, and fasten as before. 

DR. MILLER’S REVERSIBLE BOTTOM-BOARD. 

I have been greatiy interested in the discussion 
of Dr. Miller’s reversible bottom-board. I can see 
many advantages in its use, and would certainly 
adopt it but for these objections. 1. Cost; 2. A 
hive on it is not so readily picked up and handled 
as on the ordinary bottom-board. This objection 
could be partially removed by cutting hand-holes 
in the side pieces, which would add slightly to the 
cost. 3. A stand, to keep it off the ground five or 
six inches, and at the same time keep bees from 
getting uncer it, will not hold it as securely, nor 
can it be removed therefrom as readily, as the or- 
dinary style. 

If my objections are not well founded, I hope 
their fallacy may be pointed out, as I should very 
much like to secure all their advantages. 

Dayton, Ill., Feb. 22. J. A. GREEN. 
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loops I have described elsewhere. Third, 
the whole tension of the wires is on two 
nails; and while said nails may be able to 
hold all the necessary strain, there are times 
when I think they would not, although I 
must confess you have put them to a pretty 
severe test if your wagon was turned bot- 
tom upward. I should not want to have 
such a catastrophe with a tractious colt. If 

ou had had movable frames, as most bee- 

eepers use, oh my! what a muss you would 
have had after arriving at your destination ! 
Yes, sir, [think we want frames that will 
stay where we put them when we move 
bees, and not *‘ behave like a rattlebox,”’ as 
R. L. Taylor very aptly put it at the Colum- 
bus International Convention. 

I believe I agree with you in what you 
say in regard to Dr. Miller’s bottom-board. 
Without doubt, it has several good features ; 
but in my estimation they are overbalanced 
by some of its objections. ERNEST. 


—— rr eo 
THE DUAL DOVETAILED HIVE. 





WHAT LED TO THE ADOPTION OF THE DOVETAIL- 
ED, OR LOCK-JOINT, CORNERS. 


WHETHER I am the originator of the lock-corner 
bee-hive or not, I am unable to say, asIso often 
find others doing the same thing that I am, all un- 
conscious of each other; but this I know: That I 
made the first one that lever saw. It illustrates 
the common saying, ‘* Where there is a will, there 
isa way.” In my caseit wasa want with the will 
that madea way. Some men prefer horses, politics, 
or dogs. I have a fancy for bees. When a good 
friend of mine goes to Florida to look after his or- 
ange groves he takes a favorite dog for hunting. 
When I first went to Florida, in 1876, to be gone 
from my family several months, I went by steamer 
from Philadelphia via Savannah, that I might take 
with meachoice colony of Italian bees, unwilling 
to risk them in the care of any one. I kept them in 
my stateroom; but inspite of all that I could do to 
quiet them they kept up such aroaring as to be 
heard above the noise of the sea and the ship’s ma- 
chinery, so as to alarm the passengers in the state- 
rooms on either side of me, who, happily, came to 
me to learn what wag going on in my room. | ex- 
plained to them I was too deathly sick to hold my 
head up, without doing any thing. 

‘* What have you got in here, making such a hiss- 
ing noise? Are they snakes that we hear in our 
rooms?” 
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Fiorida by rail could not take bees inthe cars. I 
would not risk them by express, nor endure the 
miseries Of sea-sickness again, so that I had none 
there until the winter of 1884, when I wanted to 
take some choice bees to Florida so much that I de- 
termined to do so, rules or no rules. My friends 
could take their dogs on the passenger trains, and 
these dogs were a great deal more likely to go mad 
and bite somebody than my bees were to get away 
from me tosting anybody. I cheerfully conform 
toreasonable rules, but I have smali respect for 
prejudice. For myself, I would rather risk the 
stings of mad bees than the bite of a glad dog. 

What has this to do with the Dovetailed hive? It 
was the need of something light and strong, that 
would be safe to carry a colony of bees in, in one 
hand, into a passenger car. A heavy hive that it 
took both hands to carry would never get further 
than the platform. Twelve years ago I had a lot of 
nucleus hives made of stuff half-inch thick, with 
dovetailed corners, like four-piece section boxes, 
and glued together without nails, that are still good 
and strong. Thinking that hives made very thin 
and light would be warm enough for Fiorida, I had 
brood-hives made that weighed only 8 pounds. 
Eight of these were packed in my trunk, in tbe flat, 
with my clothes, and checked free, as others do 
guns and camp outfits. 

Now for the bees: Passenger rules absolutely 
prohibited the carrying of lizards, toads, or bees, in 
the cars, that would disturb the nerves of timid 
travelers. I knew the alacrity with which the Pull- 
man porter would pull those precious bees if they 
only buzzed; but I entertained a hope that five dol- 
lars might find them astand in the steward’s pantry. 
Remembering the roaring racket of the bees on the 
ship, with wire cloth over the top of the hive I took 
a dovetailed body, without bottom, covered it over 
with wire cloth, and nailed on three strips, half an 
inch square, to keep it up from the floor, that they 
might have air from the bottom. I then caged 
three queens in separate pound sections, partly 
filled with honey, and set in combs partly filled 
with honey, and put in all the bees of three strong 
nuclei, making a good colony. I then nailed the 
cover on tight and fast, hoping to smother any 
complaints that I expected from too close confine- 
ment; next, to further deaden sound, and mask the 
affair from the vigilant eyes of men eve~ ready to 
bleed one fora dollar, if caught violating rules (I 
would rather have paid, but bees are prohibited), 
I wrapped the sides and top of the box in two coats 
of heavy paper, and fastened on straps to carry it, 
sothat it might pass fora magic lantern, or any 
thing buta hive of live bees. Nothing succeeds 
like success. I secured a seatin the middle of the 
car, by my coat and valise, and waited in the cool 
air quietly outside until the train was ready to 
move, when I carried in my pets, trusting that the 
roaring of the train and the paper wrapping would 
prevent their being heard. A three-hours’ run car- 
ried us (bees and me) from Wilmington, Del., to 
Washington, D. C., without a whimper. As they 
were so quiet, I carried them aside to investigate, 
to see whether they were yet alive. A breath 
blown in at the bottom brought the response, “ We 
are all right; what’s the matter with you?’ After 
afew days we went on again to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and 150 miles south to Panasoffkee, Fla., most of 
the way in Pullman cars, and the blessed bees be- 
haved so well that not a passenger knew that I had 
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bees in my (bonnet) box, 80 carefully wrapped up 
with paper. 

It was 21 days from the time they were placed in 
the box in Delaware until I released them in Flori- 
da, when they were evenly divided among the three 
queens. They commenced carrying in pollen the 
first hour. There were only 51 dead bees. One queen 
began laying the second day, and the other two the 
third day. My intention was to put heavy boxes 
around the nuclei,as the nights are very coolin 
Florida. For want of time to do better, I wrapped 
old newspapers around and over the boxes, to keep 
them warm, and they just boomed. They were on 
six frames, which the queens packed with eggs. 
I had 3 cases of 14 sections each, filled with choice 
orange honey by the middle of March. Using 
foundation had increased them to 7 colonies by May 
10. Iwas so impressed with the value of a small 
brood-nest and paper covering that I tried the same 
on my bees in Delaware; and the following winter I 
wrapped all brood-hives with several thicknesses of 
paper and seta larger hive over them to protect 
from the wind and rain, and I found it a perfect 
success where I lived, near Ph‘ladelphia, Pa. Every 
colony put up in paper has wintered succes-fully 
with me since I first began. It is safe, cheap, and 
free to all. I prefer it to chaff, which I had been 
using for 20 years. Ifthe hive is small enough for 
the bees to fill it with the heat they generate, and 
a solid wood cover closed down absolutely air-tight, 
as they prepare it for winter when left to them- 
selves, with several layers of paper wrapped smooth- 
ly around the outside of the brood-hive with a dou- 
ble quantity over the top, to retain the heat of the 
colony. Cover all over with tarred paper or oil 
cloth, ora larger hive to keep off cold winds and rain, 
and you can have the benefits of my method with 
any kind of hive. Keeping the outside dry and the 
inside warm, above the condensing point, with plenty 
of good sealed honey, bees will boomin time for 
the harvest. When you take the bees out of the 
cellar, wrap smoothly several layers of paper 
around, and twice as much on top of any brood- 
chamber of proper size, and cover it with any thing 
to keep off the rain, and you will have my mode of 
promoting spring breeding; but the paper must be 
dry; wet, it would be too cold. Not being a manu- 
facturer of hives, I have had to depend upon others 
to make them forme. After trying nine different 
planing-mills and a near-by hive-maker (to save 
freight), and standing over the job to have them 
made as nicely as a bee-hive should be, I became so 
utterly disgusted that I procured a patent on my 
hive, that I might say who should makeit. In cor- 
respondence with Mr. A.J. Root a year anda half 
ago, I almost offered to give him the entire thing if 
he would make and sell it. He answered me very 
kindly, that he supposed he had it in his attic; and 
from the new notions that are coming to him al- 
most daily, it is no wonder that he thought so. 

I packed the complete model hive (that cost me 
$8.00 hand made) in my trunk, and brought it to 
the Home of the Honey-bees, and exposed it to the 
criticism of A. J. Root, E. R. Root, J. T. Calvert, and 
J.8. Warner—four as good judges of good bee-hive 
work as can be brought together. After looking 
over and discussing the strength of the locked cor- 
ners, and the feasibility of making it, Mr. E.R. 
Root asked what I called it. Ihad no name. As 
there had been so many. hives with grand names, I 
dared not venture, lest it might have been used be- 
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fore. Iasked him to suggest one. He answered, 
“As it is two hives in one, I should call it a dual 
hive,” which so aptly describes it I gladly accepted 
the name, and I give Mr. E. R. Root the credit. Mr. 
A. I. Root agreed to make the hives for me. I gave 
him a trial order, and they were altugether 80 much 
better than any that I have had made before, that I 
am now having 1000 hives made for myself, and can 
increase it if more are wanted. The lumber is good, 
and the work I know will be good, made by the very 
best of machinery by men skilled and trained to ap- 
preciate the nice fittings required to make a per- 
fect bee-hive. Mr. A. I. Root is responsible for that. 
I have two separate patents now granted, anoth- 
er pending, that give me the right to say who shall 
make it and know it is well made; and I am deter- 
mined to sell them in the flat so cheap that no one 
need wrong themselves or me by making a poor 
hive; and while they are strong enough to lasta 
life time, they are so light that they can be shipped 
1000 miles for the same freight that other hives can 
be sent 200, so as to have them al] made in one place, 
and allalike. I will be responsible for this. 
Washington, D. C., Mar.24.  F. DANZENBAKER. 


Friend D., we are glad to know that = 
have succeeded in carrying bees so well on 
the cars. Very likely the same preparation 
would enable them to stand the long ship- 
ments we have tried to make to Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands. Are we to un- 
derstand that you gave them full ventila- 
tion al] the time from the whole bottom? 
If so.l am rather ataloss to understand 
why they did not roar or buzz as they did in 
your former experiment. The use of paper 
to keep out frost in the spring, when bees 
are breeding very rapidly, is old. You will 
find a description of it in GLEANINGS some- 
thing like fifteen years ago. Itwas adopted 
by a great many at one time, and there was 
a good deal of enthusiasm about it; but aft- 
er a while, quilts and enamel cloth took 
their place, and now our learned doctors (?) 
are talking of throwing even these aside 
and using only a plain flat board over the 
brood-combs. May be it is all right; but it 
reminds me every little while of what Josh 
Billings said : ‘*‘ What is the use of knowing 
so much when so much that you know is not 
true?’”? Never mind. You succeeded in 
traveling with the bees for 21 days with only 
51 dead ones out of a good-sized colony.—In 
regard to patents, if your motive in getting 
them is to be sure that all the hives that are 
used are accurately and properly made, I do 
not know but that it might be a pretty good 
thing. But we hope we shall never see you 
going around among the farmers, trying to 
sell *‘ individual rights.” 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





PREPARATIONS FOR HAULING BEES. 

It has been some time since I inserted 
this department. In the mean time afew 
have written, wanting to know why I drop- 
ped it. Why, bless you, I have not intend- 
ed to do so; but there have been so man 
good articles that I wanted to have inserted, 
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I could hardly see how I could make room 
for it. There has been so much inquiry in 
regard to moving bees, how to prepare the 
hives, etc., that I feel constrained to tell 
some of my experience, because the time is 
fast approaching when many of us will be 
moving our bees to out-apiaries. 


FASTENING THE TOP AND BOTTOM- 
BOARD FOR HAULING. 

Before telling you very much about our 
method I present to you forthwith an en- 
graving which will explain the method and 
modus operandi. 





DOVETAILED HIVE, PREPARED READY FOR HAUL- 
ING BEES TO AN OUT-APIARY. 


To save time, we first cut twice as many 
lengths of jute twine, ? inch in diameter, as 
we have hives to han]. These lengths will 
just reach around a Dovetailed hive trans- 
versely, and tie in a bow knot, in the direc- 
tion of the dotted line. Now, then, witha 
certain number of lengths thrown over the 
shoulder, we proceed to a hive, lift the front 
up. slip one length under, draw it around 
the hive tight on the dotted lire, and tie it. 
The rear is looped in like mauner. Now, 
then, to stretch the twine taut we «raw the 
tops of the loops toward each other, in such 
a way that the cord that was at first perpen- 
dicular is now stretched to the hypothenuse. 
After having drawn them as far as you can 
with your fingers. we take a hammer and 
drive at the angle on both sides of the cover 
until the diagonal part of the cord begins to 
sing like a fiddle string. Now, the cord we 
use will hold, before breaking, about 200 lbs. 
With the hammer we can stretch the cord 
to the breaking-point if we so desire. I 
merely mention this to show what a tremen- 
dous pressure can be exerted. But we will 
not stretch it to a breaking-point, but only 
give it a tension of perhaps 100 Ibs. on each 
diagonal of the cord, which would make a 
pressure of 400 Ibs. on the cover and bottom 
against the body of the hive. Now, you 
might suppose that, after the cord is slipped 
from a perpendicular to a diagonal, it will 
have a tendency to resume the perpendicu- 
lar again; but if you will try the exper- 
ment on the hive you will find that the fric- 
tion is great enough to keep the cord at 
whatever diagonal you may drive it. While 
doctors Miller and Mason were here I show- 
ed them this method of fastening, and they 
both acknowledged its practicability and 
strength. 

Last fall we moved the bees in the bass- 
wood orchard home; and before setting oul 
with a team and platform spring wagon, 
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with asort of hay-rack top, we took along 
with us the required number of lengths of 
cord. My plan was simply to tie them 
transversely on the hives on the dotted line 
asabove. After having tied a few of them 
[saw that I could hardly make them tight 
enough. While I was thus engaged, Mr. 
Ward, our teamster, had struck upon a very 
ingenious plan of tightening them, and that 
was the method I have already described. 
I was yi sorry that he discovered it be- 
fore I did. It worked so unique that I 
wanted to have the honor of it. The plan 
is doubtless old ; but then, you know there 
isa little fun in using a good thing your- 
self, even if the other fellow has the honor 
of first suggesting it. 

We hauled, thus secured, more than 50 
colonies. The bottom-board and cover 
would have stood ten times the amount of 
hard usage we gave them. Without stop- 
ping to take the hive up by the hand-holes, 
we grabbed hold of the cleats of the cover so 
that you can see that the whole weight of 
the hive is held by the cords. If the cover- 
board has any tendency to warp, the cords 
will very speedily draw them down again 
tight, so as not to leave a peeping-crack for 
the bees, to say nothing of the impossibility 
of getting out and stinging the horses. 

You will see elsewhere that J. A. Green 
describes another method for securing the 
cover and bottom. Our plan, I think, is 
cheaper and more secure. There is no ex- 
pense of wire, of V_ stretching strips, or 
danger of tearing clothing from nail-heads. 
Not a nailis used. 

For moving in the fall or spring, it will 
not be necessary to use the wire-cloth 
screen, if the entrance is stopped with wire 
cloth. For summer moving, the screen can 
be secured with the bottom-board as above. 
For stopping the entrance we use a device 
similar to that described by Mr. Green. In 
the engraving, a narrow strip + inch thick 
and { wide, and of the length of the en- 
trance, is used. To this is nailed a strip of 
wire cloth folded double, to give it addition- 
al stiffness. I am indebted to Dr. Miller 
for this suggestion. A single thickness of 
wire cloth sometimes may be bent just 
enough to let bees out. It is highly impor- 
tant that not a single bee escapes. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Chalon 
Fowls, of Oberlin, Ohio. an enthusiastic and 
prominent bee-keeper, has been visiting at 
the Home of the Honey-bees. He says he 
would not have supposed it poe from 
the deseription, that the method described 
above would hold the bottom and cover so 
securely. I took him out to my back yard, 
fastened a cover and bottom, and then ask- 
ed him to test the strength. He said he had 
supposed the loop would slip and become 
loose; but he found that they stayed where 
they were put. 


FASTENING FRAMES. 


Un page 551, 1889, I described our spacing- 
Strips for fastening movable frames. Next 
year 1 propose trying frames at fixed dis- 
tances, probably the Van Deusen. We have 
already tested them somewhat in our apia- 
ry, you will remember. 





HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








THE FLORIDA JAY-BIRD AN ENEMY OF BEES. 

Do you or any of your readers know whether the 
Florida jay-bird, or ‘‘scrub jay,” as some call it, is 
in the habit of eating bees? I never saw them eat 
bees till this spring. They come among the hives 
in the early morning, before sunrise, and seem to 
be scratching and picking up bugs, worms, etc., 
and will run up toa hive and pick off the first bees 
that crawl out. I don’t think they eat a great 
many bees. I dislike to kill them, for I have 
thought they were our best friends. They are not 
very numerous, but are very industrious; and, 
aside from eating bees, I don’t think they do any 
harm, but a great deal of good in picking up bugs, 
worms, etc., in the garden and grove. J. H. HILL. 

Grove City, Fla., Feb. 17. 

If the Florida jav-bird is any thing like 
the king-bird described in the A B C book, 
you have good grounds for thinking that it 
consumes bees in the same way. I would 
keep a careful watch if I were you, and let 
the result decide whether the jay- bird should 
live or die; and I would not be ina great 
hurry to condemn him either. I think it is 
true, that we often make mistakes and kill 
our friends, mistaking them for enemies— 
that is, in dealing with the feathered tribes. 


IGNOTUM TOMATOES, HONEY VINEGAR, ETC. 

Last year my brother, asa subscriber of GLEAN- 
INGS, received a package of Ignotum tomato seed, 
from which I succeeded in raising nine plants. We 
all think them the finest tomato we ever had. Some 
of ‘them weighed 18 ounces, and many of them 
weighed one pound. I also raised some radishes 
that weighed 4 pounds; were solid all through. 
They were of the Giant Stuttgart variety. I see 
Mrs. 8S. S. Kratz objects to the taste of honey vine- 
gar when she puts it on pickles, ete. I used to dis- 
like honey vinegar. I now think I used it too soon. 
I think it needs to be, as we say about honey, 
“ripe.” But that is not the word to use in regard 
to vinegar. It needs to be thoroughly fermented, 
or worked. I have had some experience in making 
and using honey vinegar, and I have kept pickles, 
piccalilli, etc.,a year. Many of our neighbors come 
to us to get their vinegar. Some even send from 
town (4 miles) to getit. I makeit from rinsings of 
cans, cappings soaked, and any refuse honey we 
have. I strain through cheese-cloth into a barrel, 
add some soft yeast,and in less than a year we 
have vinegar that is pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to cider vinegar. I never 
let any comb get intoit. Might that not be what 
givesit the unpleasant flavor? 

Black Lick, Pa., Mar.7. Mrs. BELL L. DUNCAN. 

Ido not think, my friend. that particles 
of comb would have any effect on the vin- 
egar whatever. 


ALFALFA; CHEWING THE HEADS, BTC. 


I desire to add my testimony to what has already 
been said in regard to alfalfa as a honey-producing 
clover. We have thousands of acres in this little 
valley, and it grows on the poorest, rockiest soil we 
have; in fact, I have not seen a place in this valley, 
where there is sufficient moisture, that it will not 
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grow, except in a strong alkali bed; and, as has al- 
ready been said, it blooms profusely; and so sweet 
are the blossoms, that, in chewing a head, you seem 
to get two or three drops of honey; but I am of the 
opinion that the bees can not reach all the honey 
the blossoms contain. You may guess that it is 
very sweet, for our bees work on the dry hay in the 
spring by the thousands. I am not an expert in 
honey, but I should say that this honey is of the 
first quality, both in looks and in flavor. I raised 
3000 lbs. in 1l-lb. sections, of this honey, from 34 colo- 
nies, spring count. Many of the farmers in this lo- 
cality are getting a few bees for their own use. But 
two or three are producing honey and bees for the 
market. The L. frame takes the lead here. 
Ashley, Utah, Feb. 27. GEO. FREESTONE. 


A REMEDY THAT DOES NOT COME OUT OF A BOT- 
TLE, FOR BEE-STINGS. 

I notice in GLEANINGS, page 60, that J. F. Craw- 
ford uses heat for bee-stings, getting relief. For 
years I have used the nozzle of asmoker to remove 
bee-stings, performing a scratching motion, or, 
rather, a push, to remove the sting, which does not 
bother me by swelling or itching very much, if re- 
moved at once. At times in extracting 1 could notdo 
so immediately, and the pain would be greater. I 
used a smoke to destroy the scent. I learned that 
the heat from a bot smoker destroys the scent, and 
also relieves the pain very much. 


Green Hill, Ind., Feb. 22. J. A. JOHNSTON. 


BEE STINGS AND RREUMATISM. 

I was speaking toa lady friend, who is a practic- 
ing homeopathic physician, in regard to the bee- 
sting remedy for rheumatism. From her I learned 
that a remedy prepared from bees is used in a form 
of that diseuse. As I understand the matter, rheu- 
matism characterized by swelling and redness as 
two prominent symptoms is likely to be relieved or 
cured by bee-stings; while in other forms of the 
disease that remedy would be useless. This may, 
perhaps, account for the conflicting testimonials 
sent you as to its efficacy. EMILiLy E. West. 

Flint, Mich., Feb. 17. 


BEST WAY TO REDUCE INCREASE; HOW TO UNITE. 

I have 16 hives of bees, which is just double what 
I want to have, and I have been considering in what 
way to double them up. My latest ideais to place 
the contents (10 L. frames) of our hive in a second 
story, and shall place it over the same number of 
frames in another hive; cover up, and let them 
take their chances as to amalgamating or frater- 
nizing, and the strongest queen her chance of life, 
thinking the bees in the second story will go down 
below, and those below will come up, empty the 
second-story frames of honey, take it below, and 
make a common supply for ali. Is that way as 
good or not, as to take the ten frames in the lower 
story of one hive and shake off all the bees in front 
of another hive, letting them go in in front, asin 
hiving new swarms? W. J. CONKLING. 

Springfield, Ill., Feb. 17. 

The plan you mention is all right, friend 
©.—that is, providing you do not care which 
queen is saved. Wait until the weather is 
so cool that the bees will not fly much, then 
set the contents of one hive very quietly on 
the upper story of the other hive. Itisa 
very rare thing to have them kill each other 
unless you stir them up into a fighting 
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mood. If the bees should fly the next day. 
however, a great part of this hive would be 
likely to go back to their old locality, and it 
isa pretty hard matter to prevent more or 
less loss in this way unless you can manage 
to move one hive, saya mile or more. If the 
two hives are very close to each other, say 
five or ten feet, just carry the empty hive 
away after uniting, and the returning bees 
will either find a proper hive or divide them- 
selves around in the neighboring hives. 


4000 LBS. FROM 60 COLONIES. 

I commenced in 1889 with 60 colonies, run mostly 
for extracted honey. I took over 4000 lbs., and in- 
creased to 97. I had but 25 empty hives for my in- 
crease, and concluded, when they were filled, to 
keep them from swarming. But I soon found that 
the bees bad something to say about it. I did ail | 
could, but they swarmed all the same, and J had no 
hives forthem. I put two large swarms into a salt- 
barrel, two into tubs, four into large box hives, four 
into log gums, and eight into shoe-boxes. These | 
concluded to kill and extract, and make wax out of 
the combs; but when the time came to kill them, 
my heart failed me, and I put them all into the cave 
That salt-barrel is full; one of the tubs is full; and 
all of the boxes. I shall have a nice time transfer- 
ring inthe spring. I have sold all my honey—ex- 
tracted 8%, and comb 12%. It has brougit me 
something over $300. This will make over $5.0 per 
colony, besides the increase. If we count the in- 
crease it will make V0 per cent on the capital in- 
vested. Wm. MALONE. 

Newbern, Ja., Feb. &. 

ALFALFA; 15 LBS. TO THE GALLON. 

I have only 14 colonies of bees, but I have built 
them upfrom one colony. I have had bees since 
1886. Some of our best bee-keepers thought at 
that time that alfalfa did not secrete nectar in this 
climate. Our wild flowers here produce little or no 
honey. One year in particular my bees got very 
short of honey in June; but as soon as the aifalfa 
commenced to bloom J could see that the bees were 
putting in honey. Then the alfalfa was cut, and 
immediately the bees were almost down to starva- 
tion again until it blossomed againin July. Then 
part of the field was left to go to seed; and they not 
only put in a bountiful supply for winter, but gave 
me a surplus of about 60 lbs. tothe hive. This year 
13 hives gave me a surplus of 108 gallons which 
weighed 15 lis. to the gallon. The honey is very 
thick, white, and of excellent flavor. It granulates 
very easily, even in the hives, if extracting is de- 
layed. My bees will fly over a field of freshly b!os- 
somed alfalfa to get to some that is going to seed, 
and I sometimes think it has little nectar in it when 
it first blossoms. We have a fleld of 60 acres on our 
ranch, and al! our neighbors raise alfalfa also. 

Fort Collins, Col., Mar. 5. Mrs. J. ARMSTRONG. 


Are you not mistaken, my good friend? 
The thickest honey I ever heard of weighed 
12 Ibs. to the gallon, and then it would hard- 
lyrun. To weigh 15 Ibs. to the gallon it 
would be so thick, even in warm weatlicr, 
that you would almost have to cut it witl a 
knife. Either your scales were wrong, 0t 
else the honey was of greater specific g1avl- 
—— any thing we have ever heard of 

ore. 
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QUR QUESTION- Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated. and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked. ‘* For Our Question-Box.’’ 








QUESTION 157.—a. Have you practiced caging queens 
during the honey-flow, to prevent swarming? b. In 
your opinion, did it answer the purpose? e. Do you 
think that the colony so experimented wpon produced 
more honey? da. If the caging of a queen is not entire- 
ly satisfactory, do you feel warranted in testing it on 
a lurger seale next year? 


No. 
Illinois. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
No. 
Cuba. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


a, b, ec. No. 


Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


I have never tried the plan. 


Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


Ihave often done it. Removed the queen. Itis 
a good policy. 


Michigan. C. A. J. COOK. 


a. Yes. b. No. c. No. d. I have tried it two or 
three times with unsatisfactory results, hence I 
will not give it any more triais. 


Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


Yes, years ago; but Iam not sure but more hon- 
ey can be obtained by letting one swarm issue from 
each old colony. 


New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. No. b. Certainly. c. Yes (?). d. My way of cag- 
ing was perfectly satisfactory, so I shall pursue the 
same course next year. 


Ohio. N. W. A. B. Mason. 


a. Yes. b. Yes. c. Yes. d. We shall cage queens 
inthe future to prevent swarming, and also to se- 
cure a larger surplus of honey. 


Wisconsin. 8S. W. E. FRANCE. 


No, but I know some one who has. b.No. c. No. 
d.Caging the queen does not cure the swarming 
fever. Taking them out, does. 


New York. C. P. H. ELWoop. 


Yes, [have caged queens to increase the produc- 
tion of honey, but I am satisfied that the reverse is 
the result. It does not prevent swarming. 

Ohio. 8. W. C. F. Mura. 


Yes, sir. b. No, sir. c. No, sir, 'ee. d. With 
my present light and experience I do not wish to 
experiment further. I think there is a method 
ahead that will accomplish all we desire, with but 
littie manipulation. 


New York. E. RAMBLER. 


a. Yes, caged them permanently by pinching off 
their heads, only when swarms issue. b. It did. c. 
Ido. Ishall practice this kind of caging to pre- 
vent swarming during the honey-fiow and to secure 
young queens at the close of the season. 

Ohio. N.W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a,b. Yes. c. No. d. Yes, if necessity requires it. 
Unjuestionably, the colony that will produce the 
Most surplus honey will be such as are so managed 
a8 (o prevent .all, desire to: swaim, and at the same 
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time have a prolific queen to keep the brood-nest 
well filled with brood. 


Connecticut. 8S. W. L. C. RoorT. 


This is one of the interesting plans which I have 
never tried. I feela little suspicious that it might 
not work with me. My bees might build a good 
many queen-cells, and then devote themselves so 
assiduously to the cells as to forget about the honey 
business. 


Ohio. N.W. E. E. Hasty. 


a. No, but nearly the same thing. I have remov- 
ed them entirely from the hives. I have experi- 
mented in this way fora number of years, but am 
not satisfied as yet that it would be practical every 
year and in all localities. b. Yes, it prevented 
swarming. c. No. d. Yes, I shall continue to ex- 
periment on this line until victorious. 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


a. Yes. b. Largely. c. No. d. Not unless I have 
to. Bees swarmed excessively last season; and be- 
ing short of hives we resorted to caging queens, 
caging 100 or more. It may be best to do soif we 
can not control swarming any other way; butif we 
can control it otherwise, I prefer that the queen be 
left to perform her regular duties in the hive. 

Wisconsin. 8S. W. S. 1. FREEBORN. 


a. Yes, hundreds of them. b. Yes. ec. No and yes. 
If the colony had kept their queen laying right 
along without swarming they might have made 
more honey; but if they swarmed, less. d. If I 
can't do any better I'll keep on caging. I like that 
better than swarming, but I hope some time to find 
away to have the queen laying and yet not have 
the bees desire to swarm. 


Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 


a. No, sir; that is one of the things I should not 
have to practice in order to decide against. I feel 
sure that I know enough of the instincts and habits 
of bees to know, without practice, that whoever 
adopts that method will surely discard it again. 
Space forbids going into details in regard to the 
reasons. You try it with not less than twenty col- 
onies until you are thoroughly satisficd one way or 
the other, and then report; and if you do not say 
that | am right I will present you a queen that will 
produce bees as good as any you ever saw, I trust. 

Michigan. 8S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

The above replies are about what I ex- 
pected. I have always been opposed, as 
you may know, to keeping queens idle. In 
fact, 1 do not believe in shutting up any 
kind of animated nature, and keeping them 
from doing something useful. In our api- 
aries we never have a surplus of bees, be- 
cause we sell them by the pound ; therefore 
we should never want a queen shut up when 
she might be laying. Some excellent honey- 
producers, however, who do not want in- 
crease of stocks or increase of bees at cer- 
tain periods have thought they saved honey 
by preventing the production of useless 
swarms. Sometimes I have thought this 
might be possible. When visiting Dr. Mil- 
ler [found hives containing caged queens, 
and watched the whole matter with great 
interest. I presume he had more than a 
hundred caged when I was there. and he 
was for the time quite favorable toward it ; 
but he says since that he does not like it. 
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Ilowever, he decides to keep on caging if he 
can not do any better. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








That art on which a thousand miliions of men are dependent 
for their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
their daily tuil, must be the most important of all—the parent 
and precursor of all other arts. In every country, then, and at 
every period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
rational practice of this art is founded ought to have command- 
ed the principal attention of the greatest minds. 

JamMEs F. W. JOHNSTON. 








RALSING CROPS UNDER GLASS. 

The experience of the past winter has 
convinced me more than ever before, that I, 
at least, must have some arrangement 
whereby the glass can be over our crops 
when it is needed, and at no other time. 
During the great abundance of rain that we 
have had for months past, and with the 
rain, aS a matter of course, a temperature 
more or less above freezing, I would have 
the glass off the greater part of the time, 
especially with such hardy plants as beets, 
lettuce, cabbage, celery, corn salad, onions, 
etc. [ want the direct rain, I want the di- 
rect sunshine, and I want the free air of 
heaven, whenever it can be had without 
running the temperature too low. By this 
Means we get rid of the green fly and all 
other insects; we get rid of mold, fungus, 
and every thing of the sort; and we have 
absolutely nothing to do with the plants atall, 
except to interpose the glass when the tem- 

rature gets too low. The — problem is, 

ow to accomplish it with the least expense. 
I should at once decide on having my plant- 
beds on wheels, and push the beds all outside 
by appropriate machinery, were it not for 
the extra amount of ground needed. Tv avoid 
this extra ~ ene I see no other way than to 
have the sashes hinged so they can be turn- 
ed up nearly to a perpendicular, to let in the 
sun and rain. None of the plants I have 
mentioned are injured at a temperature of 
40. or, say, down to 35, although the amount 
of growth is very small unless the tempera- 
ture is above 50; but 60 is better, and 70 
still better, where we want them to grow 
rapidly. Tomato-plants, however, and oth- 
er forms of tropical vegetation, would want 
to go 10 or 20 degrees higher. This season, 
just as the green fly began to threaten to 
make us trouble, and just as we began to 
think of buying more tobacco to fumigate, 
all at once the little chaps began to turn 
red, and die; and in a few days pretty much 
every insect had died off from the effects of 
this fungus, or parasite, or whatever it may 
be termed. They stick right on the lettuce 
leaves, and leave a little spot where they 
died in their tracks. But this mostly wash- 
ed off, and now our lettuce is growing un- 
hindered. 

Carrying dirt, manure, compost, etc., into 
greenhouses, where the paths are made nar- 
row for the sake of economy, has been a 
problem to us. When one of our large glass- 
es gets broken. I have sometimes suggested 
to the boys, that. before we mend it, we 
might shovel in a lot of dirt where it is need- 
ed. Where a ventilator is over a bed, rais- 
ing the ventilator affords a ready means of 
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getting in soil. Belowis a communication 
from a brother of W. J. Green, of our Ohio 
Experiment Station : 

A GREENHOUSE HOD. 

When the greenhouse was built here at the sta- 
tion, no arrangements were made for carrying or 
wheeling in the dirt except at the door, and per. 
haps none were needed, for each opening only 
makes another place to letin coldair. When we 
first filled the house last fall, for filling the benches 
a common bushel basket, carried on the shoulder, 
was used to carry all the dirt, the walks being such 
that a wheelbarrow could not be conveniently used: 
but after wearing out the baskets, making our 
shoulders sore, and not improving our tempers, the 
idea came to us that a hod, on the plan ofa brick- 
mason’s, would be a good thing, and so we went to 
work and made twothat would hold about three 
pecks of dirt; and now, after having used them to 
carry in several loads of dirt, I can say that one 
man can do with these hods just about the same as 
two men did with the baskets. The ease with which 
the hods can be put on the shoulder, and be carried, 
is surprising to any one who has been using a bas- 
ket. You might just as weil ask a hod-carrier to 
carry his bricks up in a basket as to ask us to carry 
our dirt in with a basket now. I have been trying 
to invent a box-hod, so that, when potatoes and 
such truck are carried a distance, a box might be 
set ona hod, and be carried; but I have not suc- 
ceeded yet, and I will leave it to some genius to 
find out how far the hod principle is practicable. 
But I believe, as in our case of filling the benches 
of the greenhouse with dirt, it may be used in oth- 
er ways, for things must be carried on men’s backs, 
and there is no getting around it; so to find the way 
to do it, the least expenditure of strength is wise. 
Our hods are 5inches at the bottom, 13 at the top, 
12 deep, and 2 feet long, with a good-sized stick in 
the bottom. This we have found to be’a good size, 
but may not be the best. E. C. GREEN, 

Columbus, O., Mar. 8. 


Well done, friend G. I have been study- 
ing on this same matter of an easy metliod 
of moving things; and I do believe that, 
under many circumstances, a light, properly 
made hod would be an excellent thing for 
the market-gardener. The potato-boxes are 
largely used for the same purpose, by plac- 
ing them on the shoulder; but it is very 
hard work indeed for me to carry a potato- 
box full of potatoes; whereas I could get 
under a hod and carry the same weight with 
comparative ease. I know, for I have tried 
it. When some of our boys complained 
that hod-carrying was very hard work, | 


‘have carried a few hods of brick up the lad- 


der. just to see how it went to put myself in 
their place. , 
Notwithstanding the exceedingly favora- 
ble weather for the growth of all kinds of 
garden-stuff. we find ourselves, this 2th 
day of March, short of almost every thing 
in the way of vegetables and plants. Not- 
withstanding we have a larger area uncer 
glass than ever before, the demand is great- 
er than the supply: Our hot-bed sashes 
made of strips of glass answer excellently, 
and at the present time we find only ove 
difficulty. hen the Brahma chickens hap- 
pen to walk over the glass, the strips break , 
the same with a dog, and I think likely 
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large heavy cat would break through. This 
can be obviated, however, by having the 
strips shorter, and may be a little wider. In 
other respects they are a success. Beauti- 
ful lettuce, cabbages, cauliflower, beets, and 
other plants, are growing under sashes that 
have never been moved, and the tempera- 
ture has been at different times down to 
five above zero. 

PEA BUGS, OR WEEVILS, INFESTING OUR 

WHITE BEANS; HOW SHALL WE GET 
RID OF THEM ? 


Ido not remember just how many years 
ago it Was, perbaps not more than three or 
four, when some of the boys and girls told 
me that our beans were ** buggy.” Of course, 
everybody knows about peas; but buggy 
beans Were something new at the time. 
Well, of late our beans have been getting 
buggier and buggier, until during the pres- 
ent season we have several bushels that 
it would have been better to have boiled up 
and given to the chickens in the outset. 
Wheu we first began to find a few of them 
buggy they were carefully hand-picked, and 
the buggy ones were boiled for the chickens. 
Pretty soon the same lot were buggy again, 
and now they have been picked over three 
times; but we have little assurance that 
they will not continue to get buggy as long 
as they Jast. One of the women remarked, 
when picking them over, that some one said 
at a meeting of the Summit County Horti- 
cultural Society, that all beans planted after 
a certain date, she thought it was some 
tine in June, would be in no danger of 
bugs; and then I remembered that we had, 
during the past season, planted a lot of 
white beans so late that a good many told 
me they would not ripen so as to become 
dry. They did, however (the greater part 
of them), and we had several bushels that 
were not buggy a bit. There has never been 
abugamong them. This is one point that 
I wish friends Cook and Green, of their sep- 
arate agricultural colleges to enlighten us 
on. Another thing, can the live bugs, or 
weevil, do any harm to dry beans or peas? 
I suppose they can not, of course; but some 
of our friends in the seed-room are inclined 
to insist they can. I confess that I do not 
like to see the bugs flying around the room, 
neither do I like to see a lot of them in our 
bags; but so far as Iam acquainted with 
their natural history, I should say they can 
do no harm unless they are allowed to fly 
when the beans are in blossom. Very like- 
ly, should we plant buggy peas or beans, 
the crop would be buggy. Now. friend 
Cook, you know every thing about bugs— 
just tell us a little about this bean-weevil, 
80 that we may know how to tight him ef- 
fectively. Ever since they pestered us we 
have been putting a little pyrethrum pow- 
(der in the bags, and shaking them up. This 
kilis the bugs—that is, all that are hatched 
out. Some of you may ask, *“*‘Why, Mr. 
Root, are you sending us buggy beans and 
peas to plant?’’? No, my friend, we are not. 


Our seed peas are raised in localities where 
they do not have bugs; and our beans will 
hereafter be raised so late in the season that 
the bugs will not trouble them—that is, if 
Planting late will fix the matter. 
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TRANSPLANTING-TUBES. 

LAST summer | had occasion to transplant some 
small evergreen-trees, raised from the seed in a 
box. I made atransplanting-tube similar to those 
you have described in 4;LEANINGS, and tried water, 
as you recommend, to let the tube slip. It did not 
suit me, perbaps because the soil bere is different 
from yours. At least, I thought that, for occasion- 
al use, with only one tube, it took too long time, 
and, in removing the tube, the soil—being loose and 
sandy—crumbled away from the roots of the plant. 

lthen made another tube, which would fit easily 

inside the transplanting-tube. Thies inside tube has 
a flange, one-fourth inch wide, at each end, the 
flanges turning in toward the center. The outside 
tube (regular transplanting-tube) may have a wire 
in the upper rim to stiffen it; or a narrow flange 
turning outward will answer the same purpose, and 
will, besides, serve as ahandhold by which to lift 
the tube. Instead of either wire or flange, I simply 
put on acouple of ears near the upper end of the 
tube, and opposite each other. To use the tubes, I 
take up the plant, as usual, with the transplanting- 
tube (having the ears); setit in the hole previously 
made to receive the plant: replace the soil and 
pack it firmly around the tube. I now push the in- 
side tube over the plant and down into the trans- 
planting-tube until the lower flange rests on the 
surface of the scii surrounding the plant. Bearing 
down on the inside tube, I at the same time, witha 
finger in each ear of the transplanting-tube, lift the 
latter up. A few pats with the hund firm the sur- 
face of the soil, and the job is done. I set the plant 
a little lower than the surrounding surface, so that 
a cavity the size of a wash-basin is left round the 
plant, into which cavity water is poured immedi- 
ately, and later when required. I keep the tubesin 
the pail of water, which I carry with me, to keep 
them clear of sand and grit. I used the same tubes 
with great satisfaction for transplanting tomato- 
plants. 
_ Where a number of transplanting-tubes of the 
same size are used, one inside tube will, of course, 
be sufficient for each operator. The idea is not new. 
Theard about it years ago in Los Angeles, where 
the implement was recommended for transplanting 
young fruit-trees from nursery-rows. I never saw 
the tubes there, but they were described to me as 
being made of sheet-iron, the size of a stovepipe or 
larger. and strong enough for a man to put his foot 
on the flange of the transplanting-tube, and, by his 
own weight, push itintothe ground. I understood 
there was a patent on the apparatus; but if so it 
has probably expired before this time. 

In very mellow, firm soil, not liable to crumble or 
cave, a third tube, a trifle larger than the trans- 
planting-tube, might be used for making the hole to 
receive the plant. This would be desirable where 
plants stand close tegether, and where a dead plant 
has to be replaced by alive one, in order not to dis- 
turb the soil more than necessary. 

I made my tubes out of cans which I bad on hand, 
and which happened to fit each other. The can for 
the inside tube hada hole. cut in the top and bot- 
tom with a circular can-opener, leaving the flanges 
one-fourth inch wide. The larger can, which was 
made with a loose cover, simply had the bottom 
melted off and the ears puton. This is 3 inches in 
diameter and 6inches deep; but the size may be 
varied to suit circumstances and convenience. 


Wo. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independence, Cal., Feb. 15. 
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JMYSELE AND }Y NEIGHBORS. 


Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; but from him that hath not 
Shall be taken away even that which he hath.— 
MATT. 25: 25. 

Friend Root:—In my lesson for the family wor- 
ship afew nights ago,I read the following: ‘**To 
him that bath, more shall be given, but to him that 
hath not,it shall be taken away what little he 
hath.’ Isit really so, that God takes away every 
thing we have, just to make object-lessons of us, so 
as to fulfill the above words of our Savior? About 
a year ago we met with some heavy losses in busi- 
ness; and as one venture after another has failed, 
and one thing after another has had to be sold to 
pay some debt and keep the wolf from the door, it 
seems asif truly inour case the above words are 
being fulfilled. I could bear it myself; but when 
the good wife gets discouraged, and wishes she had 
married some one better able to support her, itis a 
little hard to bear. Iam willing to work hard, ear- 
ly and late, to again geta foothold; but how can 
we keep up the courage of those that are near and 
dear to us? Tainking that perhaps you would have 
a good word for me (as you seem to for every one) 
is why I write. 

Dear friend, I am very much obliged to 
you indeed for the compliment you pay me 
in thinking that I may havea good word for 
you. May God give me grace and wisdom 
to answer you wisely. The text that you 
quote follows immediately after the one 
that has been through life one of my bright 
and shining texts. I suppose that our 
readers are well aware that it follows the 
parable of the talents, given in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew. The same thing is 
also substantially given in the 19th of Luke, 
although the details are a little different in 
the two accounts. The main thought and 
lesson to be gathered, as I understand it, is 
faithfulness in service, or,in other words, 
making a good use of that which is intrust- 
ed to our care. The text that has given me 
so much comfort is in Matthew: ‘‘ Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things.’’ In 
your lesson for family worship, you of 
course read the whole parable of the tal- 
ents; and in view of that, dear friend, I can 
hardly understand how you could interpret 
it as you do; namely, that the Lord had 
taken away these things from you just to 
make an ** object-lesson.”’ I am afraid your 
faith is waning, dear brother. God never 
takes away any thing from us simply that 
the Scriptures may be fulfilled. Far from 
it! Onthe contrary, we are told that God 
will withhold no good thing from those who 
love him. 

A few weeks ago ata farmers’ institute, 
friend Terry, in one of his talks about poor, 
slipshod, heedless farming, made a remark 
that such cases verified the Scripture text, 
‘** Unto every one that hath shall be given ;”’ 
‘* but unto every one that hath not, shall be 
taken away that which he hath.”’ Some one 








. in the audience called out: ‘‘ Mr. Terry, do 
you believe in that kind of doctrine?”’ 

His reply was, substantially : 

‘Yes, my friends, I do; that is, if you 
put it in this sense: 


The man who lets his 
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manure heap lie out in the rain so that the 
drainings may go off into the highway wil! 
surely lose what little he has. You may 
say God will take it away from him, or, if 
you choose, you may say that in the ordina- 
= course of events, or in the nature of 
things, his poor run-down farm, that is 
hardly werth taking asa gift, will go into 
other hands. On the other hand, he who 
takes proper care of his manure, and saves 
every particle, both liquid and solid, and 
handles it with economy, and judiciously 
applies it to the very places where it will do 
the most good, shall be prospered. God will 
give him abundance, to be added to what he 
already has. Or, to put it as before, in the 
course of events, or nature of things, he will 
continue to accumulate pean to make his 
farm more valuable, and comfort and peace 
will be around him.” 

If friend Terry is not satisfied with my 
version of his remarks, I hope he will state 
the matter himself. 

And now, dear brother, instead of its be- 
ing true that God takes away the things you 
meution, is it not just the reverse? You 
may think that I am hard and unkind; but, 
dear friend, you have come to me, and I can 
not shirk responsibility. The physician or 
the surgeon who cures, oftentimes gives 

ain; and I feel constrained to speak plain- 
y, because others have written to me much 
as you have done, and thousands ir our land 
are now complaining of their hard lot. Fore- 
most among them are the farmers whom 
friend Terry has been urging to better ways 
and to better work. Isit God who afflicts, 
and why does he afflict? 

You say you have met with some heavy 
losses in business; and a little further on 

ou say, ‘‘One venture after another has 
ailed.””, Now, dear brother, b popes you 
did not mean to use that word “ venture.” 
I gather that you are a Christian—one who 
reads the Scriptures, and asks God to help 
day by day. If so,is it not possible that 
you have been depending on ‘“ ventures” 
rather than on the hard faithful work that 
you speak of further along? I do not be- 
lieve that Christian people have a right to 
make ventures. I say this, using the word 
in the sense of speculation. A great many 
of the so-called ventures are made by going 
in debt; and oftentimes if we listen to old 
expelienced business men they would say 
emphatically, *‘ Let it alone. Don’t go into 
any such speculation.” I know a good 
many young business men are in the habit 
of doing their own thinking, and not con- 
sulting the veterans around them. I am 
sure, however, that it is wrong. A great 
many heartaches would be saved if our 
— business men would consult older 

eads before making ventures. In your re- 
spective churches you have old and success- 
ful business men. I never knew of a churc! 
that did not contain more or less such. (0 
and consult them. A great many times tlic 
pastors are in position to give wholesome 
counsel. The deacons of the church are a'- 
most always capable of advising wisely. 
Of course, it is not absolutely necessary that 
you go to a member of the church ; but as 4 
rule I have found professing Christians co!- 
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scientious. Now, my dear brethren, you 
need pot smile with superior wisdom, for 
you Will have to admit that I have had more 
business deal with all classes of people, 
seattered all over the world, than most of 
you; yes, perhaps more experience in trust- 
ing professing Coristians and non-profess- 
ors than most business men in the world. 
With this experience before me, I advise 
you to go to some church-member in good 
standing. I can not think of a business 
man in all my acquaintance who would not 
pleasantly and good naturedly advise a 
young man. While I write I have in mind 
a number of young men who started out in 
the world fairly, but who have become sour- 
ed and cross—perhaps have lost faith in hu- 
manity and faith in God, because their 
“ventures,’’ as our friend terms them, 
have, one after another, turned out very 
much as described in that brief little letter 
above. 

[ find I have unconsciously been talking 
to the writer as if he were a young man. 
May be it is a mistake; but I judge he is. 
If so, there is hope for him yet. Yes, there 
is hope for him any way, even though he be 
80 or 90 years old,if he hold fast to the 
Scripture and take it as it reads, and not 
blame it for what he alone is to blame for. 
Of course, I know nothing about the cir- 
cumstances. I can not remember that I 
have ever heard of or from the writer until 
to-day; but I feel safe in assuming that the 
reason hj one ‘* venture after another has 
failed, and one thing after another has had 
to be sold,” is because he is guilty in some- 
thing the same way that the farmer was, 
whom friend Terry was speaking of—guilty 
in letting the manure and other things go to 
waste. Many a young man is diligent and 
industrious, and saves his money until he 
begins to think he is old enough to go into 
business. Then he begins making ** ven- 
tures.” If one venture turns out bad, an- 
other one is pretty sure to present itself 
that looks all right. He makes haste to get 
out of the first one—may be sells unwisely 
at a sacrifice, so as to embark in the second. 
Then a third follows suit, and finally he be- 
gins to blame his friends ; may be censures 
his good wife, and finally complains of the 
words of Holy Scripture, that would lead 
him from darkness into light, if he would 
take itasitreads. ‘‘ Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’’ Just hold fast to that 
promise, dear friends, in trouble, and I as- 
Sure you that the light of prosperity, and 
the light of God’s love, will soon beam down 
upon you. Don’t aspire to great things— 
that is, for the time being. Don’t strive to 
do as others do. Live according to your 
means, and be diligent and faithful in the 
humdrum duties of every-day life. Do not 
gel weary in well doing. 

\t the present time there seems to be a 
great mania for speculation. Farmers be- 
come uneasy and dissatisfied, and Satan 
pretty soon finds some mischief for dissatis- 
led ones. Willour farming friends please 


remember that itis not the farmers alone 
Who are having a hard time? In the letters 
come to me daily I hear as much com- 


that 
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plaint of hard times, and of the difliculty of 
making an honest living, from those in 
towns and cities, and in the different ave- 
nues of trade, as from among farmers. 
Grocers say that profits are cut down so 
small that no one can live. Some of them 
complain of foreign competition, and want 
the products of their brothers across the 
ocean taxed, or a tariff put on the product 
of their industries. There are others who 
complain that the newspaper writers, or 
those who are employed by the state or gov- 
ernment, are the only ones who have an 
eusy time. Please do not, dear friends, lis- 
ten to Satan’s suggestions in this line of 
work. Could you see the piles of rejected 
manuscripts that lumber our desks daily, 
you would not think that writing for the 
press is an easy way of making a living. It 
is a very good and safe way, Ladmit, after you 
have mastered the business, and have learn- 
ed by hard experience and long study to be 
able to furnish something that commands 
good pay at sight. We must be faithful 
over a few things. before we can become rul- 
er over many things. 

Just now there are more people coming 
here begging for something to do than per- 
haps at any one time befure. The warm 
winter and the bad state of the roads have 
been a clog to business, and this accounts, 
perhaps. somewhat for the condition of af- 
fairs. ButasIturn them away, one after 
another, almost hourly, it really pains my 
heart to know that we are even now in need 
of competent help. How do I know, you 
may ask, but this very help that is offered 
might not be just what I need? I know by 
repeated trials and experience. Once ina 
while we get a jewel; but as arule, we get 
ninety-nine men who are not jewels before 
we get the hundredth. Ido not wish to. 
censure or blame these people, for they may 
have had experience in some kinds of work, 
but not in a line where we want them, and 
in most cases nothing but the drill of our 
own business makes them competent. We 
have quite a few now in our establishment 
who get a thousand dollars or more a year; 
but they acquired their skill by years of ser- 
vice. A great many who come to work for 
us complain if they can not have the highest 
wages after a few months’ experience ; and 
when I try to explain the matter pleasantly 
to them they become offended, and say hard 
things of me. I quote to them over and 
over again my favorite text, *‘ He that is 
faithful over a few things shall be made 
ruler over many things.” But they re- 
ject it. and try to find a place somewhere 
else. Perhaps they go in business by them- 
selves, and then learn by sad experience 
that the things which I demanded, the 
world at large also demands, and that 
‘*there is no excellence without great la- 
bor.”” In the same parable from which I 
have been quoting, there is mention ofa 
poor fellow who received only one talent. 
His lord very likely knew at the outset that 
one would be all that it would be wise to in- 
trust him with. In the end it turned out 
that he was not worthy of having charge of 
even one talent. He did absolutely nothing 
with it. Very likely he proposed doing 
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something to-morrow or ‘* next week,” and 
it was put off and allowed to lie just like the 
manure heap that friend Terry told us of, 
until, in the course of events, reckoning 
time came and he was asked to report. Of 
course, he felt cross. as slothful and lazy 
—_— always do. He finally got up a poor 
eeble excuse for his wrong doing, and com- 
menced to put the blame on his lord. He 
says, “I knew thee that thou art a hard 
man,” or,in other words, ‘*I knew at the 
outset that you would beat me in some way 
or other, and that there was no use in ex- 
pecting any thing like fair treatment, and 
so I just laid it away.” It is the old, old 
story that we have had since the time of 
Adam. When God called him to account 
for his transgression he commenced first by 
blaming the woman and then the God who 
gave him being, while he himself was the 
guilty one. Who can tell what might have 
been the result tothe whole human race had 
Adam been manly when first called to ac- 
count? 

Now, then, dear friend, I have got almost 
through finding fault, and censuring one 
whom I really know nothing about. I wish, 
however, to take you to task once more for 
the expression you let drop in regard to 
your good wife. You say she “ gets discour- 
aged, and wishes she had married some one 
better able to support her.”” Now, my dear 
brother, [am sure that a wrong spirit was 
in your heart when you penned those words. 
I have never known a woman who was not 
willing to bear and suffer for her husband’s 
sake, even until forbearance seemed to 
every one to have ceased to beavirtue. I 
gather from the sentence that you have let 
drop, that you and your wife have had 
something approaching unkind and unpleas- 
ant words. I fear that Satan has been 
tempting you to censure each other. Please 
do not let such a thought get into your heart 
again. I think very likely your good wife 
is right and you are wrong. In fact, I al- 
most feel certain she has objected to your 
“ventures ’as you term them; and I am 
quite inclined to think that, had you listen- 
ed to her, and followed her advice, all would 
have been well. Did you not exaggerate 
when you guessed that she had even once 
harbored the faintest wish that she had 
married some one else? If you want my 
advice, it is this: Go to her and ask her for- 
giveness ; then, hand in hand, you two 
should kneel and ask God to forgive you 
both. Having done this, get up and grap- 
on manfully with the duties of life. Work 

ard, early and late,as you suggest. But, 
O my friend! do not indulge in ventures or 
speculations. Do faithfully and well what 
your hand finds to do. If you have not 
work of your own that pays, go and work 
for some one else. Work that is done with 
the fear of God in the heart, can not fail to 
be appreciated. The little text you have 
quoted to me as.a stumbling-block may yet 
be your bright and leading star. Read that 
parable over again, from beginning to end. 
Take the words of our Savior as he meant 
them, and let them be your help and prop 
in times of trial and adversity. Do not find 
iault with your wife ; do not find fault with 
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your “‘neighbors;”’ do not find fault with 
the great outside world; do not find fault 
with the laws of our land; and especially, 
dear brother, do not find fault with the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, the inspired word of God; 
and above all, do not let Satan persuade you 
for a single instant that Jesus, who came in- 
to the world to save sinners, ever thought of 
taking away the things you hold dear, sim- 
ply for an object-lesson. ‘* All things shall 
bag together for good to those that love 
rod.’ 

At the risk of saying something that may 
sound like finding fault with the good peo- 
ple whom I meet day by day, I want to give 
you a simple illustration of the reasons why 
people have trouble; yes, 1 want to illus- 
trate exactly why the state of affairs de- 
scribed in our text comes about. Some 
months ago two goud strong men came to 
me seeking employment. One of them had 
had trouble with his former employer, and 
[ soon discovered why. The other one took 
hold so willingly and with such energy that 
I was a little puzzled to know why he should 
be out of ajob at all. But ere many days 
passed I thought [ knew why. In order to 
get our insurance down toa low rate, we 
have, by the advice of a company who make 
it their business to insure factories, been 
putting in some extensive improvements in 
the way of waterworks. After being fully 
equipped with the sprinklers described in 
another column, we were also desired to 
provide a stationary fire-engine, or steam- 

ump, communicating with four large fire- 
torn eho These hydrants are situated far 
enough from the buildings so that they can 
be worked safely, even with the building on 
fire. They are to protect also the lumber- 
yard, the depot buildings, and any other 
outside influence, that_might communicate 
fire to our factories. To furnish water for 
these hydrants we were obliged to lay six- 
inch cast-iron pipes from the steam-pump 
to their vicinity. Atone place these heavy 
iron pipes were to go down something like 
six feet under ground ; but by some mistake 
the trench was not dug on just the right 
line. The men who laid the pipes declared 
the trench must be filled up and a new one 
dug. As the ground was frozen, however. 
this would have been a laborious piece of 
work. I suggested that we cut out under 
the bank, so as to get the pipe in place with- 
out making a new trench. The objection 
was made, that the bank would cave down. 
[replied that it would not so long as the 
ground remained frozen. 

The two men were set at work at it, and 
by 11 o’clock they had it in nice shape for 
laving the pipe. As I examined the work | 
told them to be sure to get the pipe in piace 
before they went to dinner, because, if the 
sun should come out it might thaw the bank 
so as to let it break down. They replied 
that they would be sure todoso. When! 
finished my nap before dinner, my /i'st 
move was to see to the pipe-laying, as | no- 
ticed there was a break in the clouds, indi- 
cating that the sun might come out very 
soon. Let me ask you to look at the (ia- 
gram on the next page, so as to understand 
the situation of affairs. 
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lipe A was in place, and covered with 
dirt. Pipe B was the one that, came under 
the bank; and as I came in sight the men 
were carrying it to its place. One had bold 
of the pipe at D; the other had hold of C. 
Fearing they would step on the bank where 
it would not bear much weight, I ran fora 
rope and was just in time to put it around 
(', giving one of the men the ends to hold. I 
stayed by him until I saw it lowered until it 
struck the end of A. Then I went away to 
attend to others who might need my direc- 
tion, and forgot about the pipe. As soon as 
I{inished my dinner I went out to see if the 
pipe was allright. One of the men was on 
hand, and informed me that the bank had 
caved in. ‘* Well,” I replied, ‘tit does not 
matter much, if it did. We got the pipe in 
place just in time, didn’t we ?” 

Ile pulled off his hat, seratehed his head, 
and answered a little slowly, ‘* Why, Mr. 
Root, we did not get it quite in place.” 

* You didn’t get it in place!” said I. 
“Why, I stayed with you until I heard the 
end of the pipe strike the bell where it was 
to go in.”’ 

* Yes, I know you did,”’ said he; ‘‘ but be- 
fore we got it quite in place the whistle 
blew for noon, and we had to stop.” 

I presume very likely my temper came up 
a little just then. 

“ Why, Mr. ——, one minute more would 
have been ample time to have drawn the 
pipe back until the end would go into the 
bell; and yet because the whistle blew, you 
two great men went away and left it right 
there; and this, too, when you could plainly 
see that the sun was shining right on the 
frozen bank ; and the way it is thawing now 
must very soon have let it down.” 

* Yes, [ know; but the other man would 
not stay any longer when the whistle blew, 
and | could not get the end in place alone, 
80 it had to be left until after dinner.” 

I went to the other man, and demanded 
ot him why he went away, even if the whis- 
tle did blow. He said the first speaker was 
the one who went away first. I left them 
disputing as to who it was that first_aban- 
doned the job when the whistle blew. Please 
holice, friends, that the rope was around at 
the point ©. The man on the bank had an 
fnd in each hand. All he needed to do was 








to raise up until his comrade could draw D 
back (wo inches, and then push it into the 
bell. Had L been present, one minute of my 
me would have saved a hard half-day’s 
ork in the mud. Thus it is: there is no 
lack of muscle; but, O my friends ! there is 


4 constunt lack of men to superintend — men 
Who ove their “‘ neighbors”? more than their 

dinners.” Now, mind you, the ability to 
—_ intend must be acquired. It is the re- 


mont) 


of being ** faithful in few things” for 
‘*He that overcometh, 


s and years. 
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and keepeth my works unto the end, to him 
will I give power over the natiuns.”’ 

The men both felt quite bad, and suggest- 
ed that they could take a crowbar and pry 
the pipe back enough to let it goin place. I 
showed them, however, that this could not 
be done, because a great quantity of dirt 
had fallen under the pipe at EK. One reason 
why I did not want to dig a new trench was 
because a great heap of ashes lay over the 
bank that had caved in. This heap of ash- 
es | wanted to spread over our grounds ; and 
now it bad gone down with the bank, right 
over the pipe. I have read somewhere of a 
man who was carrying a hod full of bricks 
to the top of avery tall ladder. When the 
signal for dinner sounded, he dropped the 
hod full of bricks, and hurried duwn the Jad- 
der because it was “quitting time.”” The 
latter, of course, was an exaggeration; but 
there isa grand moral in it nevertheless. 
Some people, when they work, study the in- 
terests of their employer, whether it is quit- 
ting time or not. ‘There are others who 
seem to bave very little care or regard for 
any thing beyond receiving pay every Sat- 
urday night. It pains me to write these 
words, dezr friends; andI am glad to be 
able to say that the operation of laying the 
cast-iron pipe, described above, is the worst 
case of the kind 1 remember in all my busi- 
ness experience, although we do, however, 
see it cropping out in little things almost 
daily. Some of you may suggest that I 
should have required these men to dig up 
the pipe and = it in place on their own 
time. I thought of it, but I am very glad 
now that I did not doit. It bas never been 
my custom to oblige a full-grown man to 
make good any loss unless he chooses to do 
so of his own accoid. My daily prayer is, 
that God may forgive my debts as I forgive 
my debtors; and bad I not forgiven them it 
would have troubled me afterward. I will 
say this for them, that they seemed to feel 
very badly about it; and I tell you. that 
caved-in bank went outina hurry. Before 
they got done with the pipe-laying, their 
clothes were pretty muddy ; and when quit- 
ting time came, one day after the ditch was 
finished I gave each of them half a dollar ex- 
tra, telling them to give it totheir respective 
good wives, to make up for the trouble they 
would have in cleaning the mud fr m their 
husbands’ clothes. I preferred to do this, 
that they might rest assured 1 had no 
grudge laid up against them, even though 
they did a verv foolish thing in leaving the 
pipe as they did. 

Now, then, friends, we are all working 
for somebody. We are all working for the 
great wide world; we are all working for 
*‘our neighbors” in some sense or other. 
If the prevailing motive is se/f. then shall 
the concluding words of our text be true: 
** But from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” If, how- 
ever, your first and foremost and inspiring 
motive is to work for the interests of the 
great world instead of for self, and instead of 
self for Christ’s sake, then shall the first part 
of our text be verified: ‘‘ Unto every one 
which hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance.” 
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Take heed therefore how ye hear; for whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have.—LUKE 8:18. 








THE new and again enlarged edition, the 42d 
thousand, of the A B C of Bee Culture, will be outin 
a couple of weeks. 


BUSINESS IN THE OFFICE. 

WE have not thought to mention it, but there are 
now five standard Remington type-writers that 
work constantly in our office, and other things to 
match. Two of them are in charge of men, and 
three in the charge of ladies; and I tell you, they 
make quite aclatter. May be the rest of you don’t 
think of it, but Ido; and as I read the mail that 
come into our office, and that which goes out, I 
often thank God for our modern improvements. 


SELLING GLUCOSE FOR HONEY. 

Our enterprising friend T. H. Kloer, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., in concert with the editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, have hunted up and thoroughly 
exposed ‘* Albert Botsford Co.,’’in their work of 
putting a chunk of broken comb honey in a jar and 
filling it with glucose, labeling it “ pure clover honey.” 
We recommend that the whole matter be placed 
in the hands of the food commissioners of the State 
of Illinois, and let them deal with the culprits. 
When friend Newman called on them they only 
claimed it was “two-thirds honey,” notwithstanding 
the label. They even had the audacity to try to 
sell some of it to the editor of the American Bee 
Journal. 


BRONZE MEDALS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

In the Agricultural Department of the Paris Ex- 
position we note that the following were awarded 
bronze medals for various exhibitions made. We 
do not discover that any one in said department 
was awarded a gold medal, although there were 
several silver and gold medals awarded in other de- 
partments of agriculture. 

A.J Cook, Lansing, Michigan. 

G. W. Demaree, Christiansburg. Ky. 

W. T. Falconer, Jamestown, N. Y. 

G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

A.C. Tyrrel, Madison, Neb 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 

C. F. Muth & Son. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Newman & Son, Chicago, Il. 

A. I. Root. Medina, Ohio. 

Jas. H. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 





BROKEN-DOWN COMB HONEY; 2WHO WAS TO 
BLAME? THE REMEDY. 

WE have just received a consignment of comb 
honey, consisting of ninety-four 24-lb. cases, only 
six of which arrived in good condition. The rest 
were broken down. The honey was transferred 
once, and this transfer meant hauling bya dray- 
man. The shipper failed to put on caution labels, 
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giving directions in regard to the handling of 
honey, both in a dray and in a car. The honey 


might have been broken down just the same with 
the labels, but the probabilities are that it would 
have come through safer. We had to unpack «l| 
the cases, pick out the pieces of comb, wipe off the 
drip, set them in wooden butter-dishes, and now 
they will have to besold at a sacrifice. The cases 
had to be washed, and the now empty sections are 
piled up in front of the boiler arch. Railroad men 
are careless, but we must not blame them too se- 
verely when bee-keepers themselves are largely re- 
sponsible for broken comb honey. At our State 
Convention at Cleveland, Dr Miller, in giving direc- 
tions for shipping, emphasized the importa of 
having a starter fastened to the top and bottom of 
the section before putting itin the hive. This in- 
sures the attachment of the comb, not only to the 
top but tothe bottom. In putting in your founda- 
tion this spring, please bear this in mind, and save 
yourselves and consignee trouble and expense. Dr. 
Miller shipped 12,000 pounds of such honey last fall, 
and not a section was reported broken. The lead- 
ing article, by Chas. F. Muth, contains some valua- 
ble suggestion on shipping. 





THE GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

THE above apparatus for protection from fire is 
now put up through all of our various buildings. 
Pipes run along the ceiling overhead inzsuch a way 
as to communicate with the sprinklers, so they are 
not more than 10 feet apart all through the premises 
from attic to cellar. As I write, the windmill up 
on the hill is very busily at work keeping the 
great tank replenished with water. Suitable 
pipes connect this tank with the sprinklers before 
mentioned. To-day our noon service was short- 
ened five minutes that we might witness the opera- 
tion of testing the sprinkler system. Mr. Blake, 
the foreman of the men who put the apparatus up, 
informed me that five minutes would be ample 
time to build the fire and let the apparatus extin- 
guish it. In one of our lower rooms which is paved 
with brick, a fire of shavings was started. When 
the flames began to roll up against the ceiling to 
such an extent as to make it begin to look danger- 
ous, a little explosion announced that the sprinkler 
had opened up. Then came arush of air for about 
a minute, when the water promptly followed. The 
fire was very soon wetted down and extinguished; 
but the machine kept on throwing water until the 
spectators scattered in dismay, clamber’ 2 up on 
boxes and back into corners. Not only was every 
portion of the floor wetted, but even the ceiling 
overhead. As soon as the electric alarms sounded 


the signal, the water was promptly turned off; but 
before it wound up, the floor was covered with wa- 
ter, and every thing within a circle of 25 or 30 teet 
was dripping and soaking wet. As these sprinklers 
are only ten feet apart, the effect of opening & 
great number of them would be to literally d):1ch 
not only the floor and contents, but the ceili) as 


well. When the matter was first talked of, I sve, 
as an objection, that the machinery would become 
in time old and rusty, 80 it would not work. But, 
please bear in mind that the whole apparatus 18 
bright, dry, clean, and new, and it remains 80 ' 
definitely until a fire or something else warms & 
sprinklers up to a temperature of 160 degrees. rhe 
electrical alarms that give notice of the fire are 
three in number. One is in the engineer’s room, 
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the second in the room where the watchman stays, 
and the third is in our bedroom over at the house. 
These are for the purpose of giving us notice, not 
that the fire needs attention, but that the water 
must be looked after, and turned off when the fire is 
out. If nobody should be around to turn the water 
off, |] suppose the contents of the great tank on the 
hill would be gradually sprinkled over the spot 
where the fire was. Further particulars of this 
wonderful apparatus may be had of B. W. Dawley, 
115 Monroe S8t., Chicago, Ill., Providence Steam and 
Gas Pipe Co. 


THINGS NOT NECESSARILY USELESS BECAUSE OLD. 


ALL sorts of devices are being sent to us as im- 
provements over the common accepted imple- 
ments. With almost hardly an exception these 
things are old; and it begins to seem as if it were 
impossible toinvent something new in bee culture. 
But because a thing is old it does not necessarily 
signify that it is valueless; but in a great many 
cases the rule holds true. But things are changing 
agood deal. What we a few years ago deemed im- 
practicable and unnecessary—‘‘too complicated and 
too much machinery ’’—quite possibly may be just 
the thing we need ut the present time; or if not at 
present, inthe near future. For instance: A few 
years ago a great majority of the bee keepers 
would not tolerate frames at fixed distances. At 
that time out-apiaries and moving bees had not be- 
gun to assume the importance that they do now; 
but it begins to look as if bee-keepers at large 
would generally demand aframe that will be held 
atcertain distances apart, and stay so whether the 
hive is to sit upright or on its side ; whether it is to 
remain quietly on its stand, or be jolted over a 
rough road. 

It is true, that a good many valuable devices have 
been suggested in the past; but as the times were 
not ripe for them, they lay dormant until they were. 
Take, as an illustration, the thick top bar. It was 
suggested years ago, and now is coming into prom- 
inence. While Dr. A. B. Mason was here he tolda 
little story that bears somewhat onthe point. In 
or near Toledo, in the present gas-field, some old 
fellow, atter he bad dug his well to pretty nearly 
the required depth, discovered there was a hissing 
noise. Asit was alittle dark in the well be deter- 
mined to take a light down and investigate. He 
had no sooner got his candle down near that 


Stranve hissing noise than he was “ fired out of the 
well as from the mouth of a large cannon, and, 
Strangely enough, he landed on the surface of the 
ground without injury. Neither he nor any one 


else stopped to reflect that it was natural gas, 
mixed with common air, in the right proportion to 
produce an explosion. The times were not ripe yet, 


and the superstitious people declared that the 
Spirits held possession in the depths of the well. 
Without further investigation the owner filled the 
Well up, burying one of the greatest treasures that 
hus ever been given to mankind, and concealing 


for many years to come something that has blessed 
the world during the last two or three years in the 
form of natural gas. If superstition had not been 


‘re, and the spirit of scientific investigation had 
preva ed, folks would have wanted to know what 
‘hrew that fellow out of the well. The result 
Would have been natural gas years ago, and the 
poor wcll digger and his neighbors might have 


been iy mensely wealthy. Dr. Mason tells us that 
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within the past year this old well has been resur- 
rected, and is now one of the profitubie gas-wells, 
doing good service and blessing community. 

Just think how near many times we approach the 
discovery of avaluable idea; and yet, even after 
the thing is presented to our very eyes, we reject it 
until the ripe time has arrived. Let us not be dis- 
couraged, then, friends; even if things are old, may 
be they are good. The only sad thing about it is 
that, if we wish to patent the idea, we can not do it, 
that is all, because some fellow away back in the 
60's illustrated and described that very thing, but 


_ 


the world did not see the point. i. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 

As the season will soon be upon us, it may be 
well to consider this matter of damage to bees by 
unnecessary and useless spraying of fruit-trees 
when in blossom. The matter has been brought up 
80 many times, and it has been so fully explained 
by our experiment stations that. there is no collision 
at all between fruit-growers and honey-producers, 
it seems as if everybody should understand it. We 
will go over it again, however. It has been fully 
decided, by competent authority, that the proper 
time to spray is after the blossoms have fallen. 
Paris green or London purple must be deposited on 
the fruit itself; and this can not be done while it is 
covered by the petals of the blossoms. If done at 
the proper time as above, there can be no possible 
injury to the bees, nor to the people who eat the 
honey; in fact, I do not see how there could be any 
injury at all, unless somebody is stubborn, ugly, 
and wicked. In that case he should be dealt with 
by law, if nothing else will answer. Some of the 
periodicals devoted to gardening and fruit-growing 
have been very shortsighted in this matter; one es- 
pecially, indulged in some unkind reflections toward 
Prof. Cook, and intimated that the fruit interests 
were as of much importance as the honey interests: 
whereas the publisher of any journal devoted to 
fruit or vegetables should certainly understand 
that there is no conflicting of interests at all. A 
correspondent says that, in a catalogue published 
by Chas. A. Green, editor of the Fruit Grower, oc- 
cur these words of instruction: 

“A spray of very weak Paris green thrown over 
the foliage at blossoming time.”’ 

One of our bee-men, Mr. N. T. Phelps, of Kingsville, 
Ohio, wrote a remonstrance, to which the editor 
replies: 

“On account of possible injury to bees, do not 
spray until the blossoms have begun to disappear.” 

Now, this is good so far as it goes; but it inti- 
mates indirectly that there is need, in the interests 
of a crop of fruit, tospray the blossoms. 1 think 
Editor Green wants shaking up a little. It seems 
to us that the editors of the agricultural papers 
should not only be thoroughly posted, but they 
should be vehement in setting people right on a 
matter that interests both parties—fruit-growers 
and bee-keepers. It is a serious matter to poison a 
neighbor's stock, but a thousand times more serious 
when you heedlessly go at something that may poi- 
son not only your neighbor, but the public at large. 
We need bardly hint that the bees are of benefit to 
the fruit-growers as well as to the bee-keepers. 
Piease remember, friends, that at the joint conven- 
tion of the bee-keepers and fruit-growers of the 
great State of Michigan, the decision was that there 
were no conflicting interests of any account. This 
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meeting was announced ahead, and fruit-growers | 
were urged to come forward and present their | 


complaints where they had suffered from bees. | 





WE have at this date 9704 subscribers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE KUMERLE LIMA BEAN ONCE MORE, 


Since our last, I have discovered two individuals 
besides myself, who have raised these beans. They 
have, however, had the same trouble in getting it to 
ripen that we had. This may be owing to the pe- 
culiarly cold weather last season at the time they 
were planted. We have succeeded in buying avery | 
few. and can therefore offer them for 5c each, in- | 
stead of 25c a bean, to those who may care to try it. | 














| 
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SOME MORE LITTLE BUARDS FOR SALE CHEAP. 


The lot I spoke of in our editorial, p 149, Feb. 15, 
were all sola very quick'y: but we have now about 
5000 pieces, which our triends may have until they 
are gone, for a cent apiece. We buave generaliy 
used them for making chaff-packed division-boards, 
but we have now too many for that purpose. 
They are 27 inches long, 3 wide, and 3; thick, planed 
on one side—all clear pine. 


CLOVER SEED—ALSIKE AND WHITE DUTCH. 


Now is the time to sowit. We have a nice lot of 
very choice seed, both varieties. The price will be 
as follows: Woite Dutch, | Ib., 27 cts. by mail. By 
freight or express with other goods, 18 cts. per lb.; 
$2.00 per peck; $3 90 per % bushel; $7.50 per bushel, 
beg included. 

Present price of alsike, the next in value as a hon- 
ey-producer, is 25 cts. per lb.. postpaid. By express 
or freight, 15 cts. per lb.; $1.90 per peck: $3.60 per 
3g bushel; $7.00 per bushel. 








KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


WHAT A SINGLE INSERTION OF A SMALL ADVER- 
TISEMENT WILL DO. 


Please take out the “ad.,” or all the bee-men in 
the U.S. will write to me. b. T. Tracy. 
Longmont, Col. 


KIND WORDS FOR OUR GARDEN SEEDS. 


We are more than pleased with the garden seed 
that you send out. There is at least one-third more 
seed in each package than we have been in the hab- 
it of getting for the same money. Please accept 
thanks for promptness. W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Graton, N. Y., Mar. 24. 








KIND WORD IN REGARD TO PROMPTNESS, 

My seeds came to-day. I will admit you waste no 
time in filling orders, yours being the first of three 
to reach me, although I sent the order to you two 
days later than the others. J. H. SNIDER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 22. 





KIND WORDS FOR MARCH’S AMERICAN GROWN 
CAULIFLOWER SEEDx. 

I thank you for promptness in shipping, and will 
say I have some very nice-looking plants from the 
seeds. The cauliflower seeds beat any I ever had 
before. We usually sow much thicker than cab- | 
bage, and gec half as many plants; but every seed | 
must have germinated. This is quite an item with | 
expensive seeds. W. Hickox. 
t Rockport, O., March 15, 1£90. 


SMITH'S PUMP FOR SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 


The Smith pump is attracting attention here, 
owing to the fact that it can be used for so many 
ditferent purposes; and being so cheap and simple | 
where it gets out of order, or broken, it can be 
thrown aside ond replaced by a newone. I have | 
broken it toa new use by attaching %-inch hose 
and improved spraying nozzle. It is well adapted to | 
spraying-emulsions in nursery—especially citrus | 
nurseries. With me it has proved quite effective. | 

Buras, La., Feb. 17. W.S. Roppick, 


| 14green | 32 | 100 | 267 | 


BEE CULTURE. APR. 


THE DOVETAILED HIVE A WONDER FOR CHEAP. 
NESS, AND ACCURACY OF WORK. 
Iam well pleased with your Dovetailed hive and 


| its fixtures. It is a wonder to me how you can 


send out so good a hive for the money. Every thing 
is 80 true that you can put them up without any 


| trouble. The freight charges were only 82 cts, but 


the duty was $2 25. I think your Doveta led hive jg 


| just what I want. for it is for an inside hive, as] 


use a double hive, and winter on summer stand 
Won. GARFAT, 
East Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can., Mar. 1. 








LOOK HERE! 


Italians and Albinos, or their Cross, 
These bees are as fine as can be found in the coun- 
try, and will be sold as toliows: 


MAY. JUNE, JULY. AUG. to Nov, 


| Metartet. oe eae $1.25 $100 $% $ % 


doz. 550 5.50 4 50 4.00 4.00 


- 1 doz. 10.00 950 9.00 8.00 8.00 
Tested, each .... 2.50 2.50 2 00 140 1.50 
rf two..... 450 4.50 375 275 275 
Select tested ... 3.00 3.00 250 2.00 2.00 


I have taken C.S. Kildow in partnership, and we 
will fill all orders promptly. Send for caralogue. 
A. L. K{LDOW & BRU., 
7 9-11-13 15 17d Sheftield, Il. 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Pure Italian Queens, 


We will sell pure Italian queen bees, bred from 
ure mothers, by April !. Tested, $1.00; untested, 
We; two frame nuclei and tested queen, $2.00, or 
untested, $1 50. 
1.cCOOD & STEWART BROS., 


Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 


aa In responding to tuis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


WAvire Cloth. | 


For door and window screens, tacking over hives: 
and nuclei for shipping, making bee and queen 
cages, and a variety of purposes. We have the fol- 
lowing list of green and black wire cloth which is 
not exactly first class, but is practically as good for 
the purposes mentioned, and at prices MUCH BELOW 
the ordinary price. You can no doubt select from 
this list a piece to suit your needs. Price in full 
pieces, 14% cts. per square foot. When we have to 
cut it, 2cts. In case the piece you order may have 
been taken by some one else before your order 
comes, please say whether we shall send the nearest 
in size, or cut one the size ordered at 2 cts. per ft., 
or give a second or third choice. 

















Ss: |z ~ | oa a; | 
=° ig); ™ -) ws 
2S =i si ot os | Pieces less than 100 ft. long. These 
<-o |al| oe] &| 8 | figures are the number of square 
os Is! a | ES | feet in each piece. Multiply by 
og |= | ola | ae, | 1% cents for the price of piece. 
z* lei 41 bs 
W green | &| 100| 67 | $1.17 | 6d, 65, 64, 63, 63, 63, 62, 54. 40, 35 
l green | 10} 100) 8&3) 46 | 3 
2 green | 12/100} 100| 1 75 | 44, green; price 77 cts. 
lgreen | 14; 12) 14} 25 | 
2green | 16 } 100 | 13% | 33 
lblack | 17 | 100} 142) 47 
1lblack | 18 | 100! 150 = 
} 3 | 





5 green | 18 | 100) 150) 
1 black | 20 | 100 | 167 | 
lblack | 22) 71 | 128} 
9green | 24 | 100 | 200 
lblack | 24/| 100 | 200 
64 green | 26 | 100 | 217 | 
18 green | 28 | 100 | 2°3) 
6xreen | 30 | 100 | 20} 
Sblack | 30 | 100 | 250} 


92 150 sq. ft., green; price 82 62 
2% | 110 <q. ft., black; price 81 92 
40 | 140, 100, 90, 40, 30, 20, 8, green 


50 | 

50 | This is below reg. pr. of 14 ¢ 
08 | 224, 224, 117, green; 233, black 
37 | 
37 | ergs 
67 | 123, 188, green; price $2.33 
67 | 253, black; price $443 

91 | 255. black; price $4 46 


Iblack | 32 | 100 | 267 
lgreen | 34 | 100 | 283) 


l4green | 36) 100) 200| 5.25 | 270. green; price $4 72 
1 Flack | 26 | 100 | 300| 5.25 | 150, black; price $2 62 
8 black | 38 | 100/317) 5 54 | 269 black; price $4 70 
3 green | 3% | 100 | 317| 5 54 iz black; price 84 50 
Sblack | 40 | 100 | 333) 5.88} 317, black; price $5.54 
lgreen | 40 100 | 3°3 83 : 

S black | 42 | 100 | 350 12 | 350, green; price $6.12 
lgreen | 44 | 100 | 367 2 


ee ee 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio-. 
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